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The San Joaquin Valley’s Wonderful Exhibit 


at the Panama-California Exposition 


By EDWARD McGREW HEERMANS 


a HE San Joaquin Valley, 
through the association 
which bears that name, 
has come into additional 
fame throughout the land 
because of the premier 
exhibit which the eight counties of the 
valley have installed at the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego. 
The word exhibit is commonplace 
enough, but when applied to the in- 
terior of the ornate building erected 
at the exposition, it signifies an extra- 
ordinary ensemble of applied art. 

The exposition in itself is remark- 
ably superior and beautiful in every 
respect, and the thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the United States and 
many from Europe have signified their 
approval in no unmistakable terms. In 
the wonderful Balboa Park of some 
1,400 acres, where the landscape gar- 
deners have reached the highest pin- 
nacle of success in beautifying can- 
yons and mesas, are many splendid 
buildings of pure Spanish architecture. 
Nature had done a great deal in mak- 
ing this an ideal location for the pur- 
poses, and man has added the finish- 
ing touches. 

Balboa Park, upon a summit, is 
laved in the sunshine of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and the shimmering waters of 
San Diego Bay almost reflect the 
images of the white buildings, the 
myriads of blooms and the greens 
of rare shrubbery, all so gracefully ar- 
ranged and so deftly placed. The 
visitor 1s Impressed at once by the vast 
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scope of the entire plan; there are such 
wide expanses of prado, avenues, 
plazas—a freedom from the crowding 
of building against building so fre- 
quently found in expositions, that the 
visitor is impressed with the glories of 
the scenes and enchanted with the 
vistas, from every nook and corner. 

The coloring of the buildings, the 
flowers and the shrubbery, with the 
real atmosphere of Latin countries, 
gives to this exposition a standing that 
will never be taken from it, so long 
as memory lasts. Those of us who 
have been here since the opening day 
have never tired of it. Furthermore, 
we have heard the unanimous verdict 
from the lips of those who have come 
here from all parts of the globe, and 
it is with a certain degree of authority 
that we speak when we say that the 
pronouncement of the world has been 
that of approval. 

To play an important part in this 
exposition which is to become more 
and more the talk of the world dur- 
ing the remainder of the year and for 
years to come, is, of course, at once 
a privilege and an honor. The San 
Joaquin counties, with their building 
and exhibit, are playing more than an 
important part. The exposition offi- 
cials, the visitors from all parts of Cal- 
ifornia, and those from other states 
and other countries, have declared the 
San Joaquin Valley building to be the 
real show place of the exposition. 

This 1s not of our making, but is 
rather the unanimous opinion of ali. 
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That the gentlemen who had charge 
of the management of the San Joaquin 
Valley Counties Association, and who 
planned this wonderful exhibit, knew 
what they were about and expected to 
achieve the distinction which has come 
to the people of the valley because of 
what they wrought here, is true. But 
after all, it remained for the public to 
pass its very critical judgment, and 
this they have done. 

What is written here is not in dis- 
paragement of any other exhibit at 
this exposition. Rather, we are all 
like one great big family and we have 
praise for all that is shown here, yet 
so different, so unique, and so strik- 
ing is the exhibit of the San Joaquin 
Vallev, that every official, every guide, 
every representative of foreign, state 
and county buildings urge their visit- 
ors to see our building, and they are 
unstinted in their words of commenda- 
tion and praise, to those who have 
come to see the Panama-California Ex- 
position. 

The counties in this association are 
Kings, Fresno, Mariposa, San Joaquin, 
Madera, Stanislaus, Merced and Cala- 
veras, and in uniting to create here a 
masterpiece, all county lines have been 
wiped out, so that the movement is 
at once idealistic, without losing any 
of the practicable. We are essentially 
one, yet distinctly individual. The 
wisdom of this feature of the exhibit 
has been proven again and again. It 
is a united San Joaquin Valley achieve- 
ment, one for all and all for one. No 
county is greater than another, and all 
are here great because of the unity. It 
will mean a great deal for the future 
of the valley. 

There could be no more fitting 
medium for carrying a description of 
the San Joaquin Valley building than 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration Magazine, a publication that 
represents the corporation which is 
such a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the valley. This is essentially 
the ranchers’ exhibit. The striking 
beauty of the interior of the building 
has been created from the products of 
the soil. The relation of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
to the operations of the ranchers of the 
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valley is so closely interwoven with 
their achievements during the past few 
years that it is both timely and appro- 
priate that this magazine should give 
to the people a close view of what has 
been wrought here. 

The San Joaquin Valley building, 
200 by 50 feet in size, is a masterpiece 
of architecture of the type of municipal 
buildings of Spanish-American coun- 
tries, and occupies a prominent place 
off the Plaza de Panama, on the way 
to and near the great outdoor Spreckels 
pipe organ. One entrance is connected 
by arcades with the Foreign Arts 
building, while another opens upon the 
side toward the Garden of the Monte- 
zumas. The facade is very ornamental, 
even striking in design, and the ex- 
terior is quite in keeping with the gen- 
eral plan of all of the structures. 

The main entrance, throuzh the ar- 
cade, opens upon a broad mezzanine 
reception room, richly carpeted, and 
furnished with chairs and tables made 
by the school children in the manual 
arts department of the Merced County 
high schools. Tinted photographs 
eight feet in height, framed in natural 
woods, depicting scenes of the valley, 
adorn the walls. This room, embel- 
lished with palms, ferns and other 
plants, extends almost the width of the 
building proper, and from this vantage 
point the visitor looks down upon the 
entire ensemble—a scene that strikes 
the beholder with amazement and 
wonder. 

Above is the marvelous ceiling, heav- 
ily timbered and broken into squares, 
all done in grains and grasses upon 
black background of cloth. This crea- 
tion resembles Persian or Japanese em- 
broidery in gold upon black velvet. 
Down the center of the ceiling are oval 
skylights, softened by white cloth, 
upon which are clusters of real raisins 
and vines made of tiny seeds. 

No writing can do justice to this 
work. One must really see it to prop- 
erly appreciate it. To take the humble 
products of the soil, commonly thought 
to be only handled with pitchfork and 
shovel, and deftly weave them into rich 
designs and delicate tracery, 1s a bold 
effort that could only succeed under 
the hands of a true artist. Mr. and 
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Mrs. M. J. Wessels, of Central Cali- 
fornia, are responsible for this crea- 
tive effort, which has resulted in a tri- 
umph. Under their hands the work 
succeeded. For five long months, with 
a corps of thirty young women, they 
toiled to give a production in deco- 
rative art, which has received the 
plaudits of the world. 


Imagine, if you can, a ceiling the 
size of this one in the San Joaquin 
Valley building converted into a maze 
of black and gold designs of most beau- 
tiful and appealing patterns. Between 
the ceiling proper and the cornice mem- 
bers is a cove, wherein large eight-foot 
oval bromides of valley scenes are 
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labyrinth of wonderful effects, and 
while the esthetic and ornate has been 
the chief motif, yet the plan is instruc- 
tive and educational from beginning 
to end. Agricultural, horticultural, 
mines and mining, forestry and game, 
and educational, are the predominating 
themes, nowhere lost sight of, withal 
the beauty and effectiveness of every 
portion. Symmetry, in all the designs, 
has been faithfully obeyed, so that the 
PME from end to end is a wonder- 
and. 


There is a happy, idealistic, almost 
altruistic, organization in the building, 
and from this the people of the San 
Joaquin Valley can learn a valuable 
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San Joaquin Valley Building at Panama-California Exposition 


fully. The cornice is done in lillies 
placed, framed in grains quite grace- 
made from corn husks, with petals of 
Egyptian corn. The spaces between 
the pilasters are ornamented in a 
frieze of real fruits, large clusters of 
black raisins, surrounded by scrolls of 
white raisins, entwined in leaves done 
in seeds of many colors. There is also 
a border of flat-iron shaped pendants 
at the top of the frieze, made from 
dried fruits. The pilasters, within the 
frieze formation, but in relief, are or- 
namented with heart-shaped pendants 
bordered with figs. 


The entire ensemble, ceiling, walls 
and floor space, constitute a perfect 
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lesson. County lines have been abol- 
ished. There is a complete union of 
display, of work, and of effect. There 
can be but one result, which is a com- 
plete unified valley and united effort 
toward the one goal—attracting the in- 
terest of the outside world and secur- 
ing settlers and capital for the valley 
counties. 


Throughout the floor of the building 
are stands of processed fruits, nuts, 
melons and other products, as seen in 
many exhibits, but even these are so 
arranged and placed as to attract and 
appeal in the strongest possible man- 
ner. It does seem that here is the 
proper and appropriate place to name 
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the men who have brought about this 
achievement. 

George C. Roeding, president of the 
San Joaquin Valley Counties Associa- 
tion, is too well known as an idealist 
with practical methods, a doer of 
things in a big way, to need any special 
mention to the people of the valley 
where he resides and where his name 
is a household word. In addition to 
representing Fresno County, Mr. Roed- 
ing has fathered the big idea of all for 
the valley and the valley for all, and 
as chief executive of this organization 
has modestly advanced many of the 
ideas which have contributed to the 
success of the enterprise. 

Charles H. Edwards, who repre- 
sents Merced and Mariposa counties 
on the directorate, is also manager of 
the association, and to his untiring ef- 
forts, his careful, wise management, 
and his original thought, is due a great 
amount of praise for the success of 
both the San Diego and the San Fran- 
cisco exhibits. Some one has said that 
genius 1s nothing but hard work, and 
if this should rob genius of the romance 
that years have given to the term, we 
feel sure that genius is well typified 
in Mr. Edwards, in either event, as 
results have shown. T. W. Smith rep- 
resents Calaveras County; G. R. Stod- 
dard, Stanislaus: L. S. Chittenden, 
Kings; John P. Irish, Jr., San Joaquin, 
and Walter C. Maloy, Madera County. 
J. B. Johnson, of Fresno, is secretary- 
treasurer, and this is the group of men 
who have given of their time, effort, 
and brain to the San Joaquin Vallev, 
the proud distinction that these ex- 
hibits have secured. 


There are four or five distinct ex- 
hibits which attract unusual attention, 
although as an entirety, the building 
has been pronounced the finest of its 
kind ever seen at any exposition since 
the Centennial of 1876. The portraits 
of President Davidson and Director 
General Davis, of the exposition, done 
entirely in seeds, are from the hand 
of Mrs. Wessels. These are marvels 
of a new kind of art, very striking, and 
very true to the subjects. A barnyard 
fowl, life-size, also created from seeds, 
completes. this trio of wonders. 
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The dairy barn, made from minia- 
ture bales of alifalfa, straw, grains and 
like produce, in which are a Holstein 
cow and calf made from onion and let- 
tuce seeds, is an exhibit which has won 
much praise. The Indian corn and 
pumpkin displays are surrounded by a 
large crowd all the time, and prove a 
constant source of surprise to middle 
west farmers. The educational ex- 
hibit, of graphics in miniature, show- 
ing production, consumption, importa- 
tion and opportunities for the new- 
comer in our various fruit and agricul- 
tural products, has proven its worth 
also. The mineral, the forestry, oil, 
and wild-flower exhibits, come in for 
daily attention and comment. 


In the center of the building is the 
three-unit refrigerator cases filled with 
butter, eggs, apples, grapes, and a 
dozen or more other fresh products 
of various kinds, where the visitors 
may see these splendid products in a 
fresh, natural state as they came from 
the ranches last fall. 


The honey exhibit attracts a good 
deal of attention. The letters which 
form the foot-high words “Alfalfa 
Honey” were filled with the golden 
sweets of the hives by the bees them- 
selves, during last season, and an ex- 
tensive array of wild-flowers, wax, 
hives and other appurtenances com- 
plete this exhibit. When one goes into 
the task of describing these various 
features, one finds that the space ot 
an ordinary magazine article is hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. There is so 
much of it, and all so appealing and so 
attractive, that the blue-pencil of the 
editor alone could shorten the attempts 
of a writer to cover the subject faith- 
fully. Rather than go beyond the 
requisition of the editor in this case, 
we shall have to pass from the theme 
of description with what has been here 
said. 

A week ago, from the date of this 
writing, at the time of the arrival of 
the Great Northern steamship on its 
maiden vovage, two men came into the 
San Joaquin Valley building, who did 
not differ in appearance from hundreds 
of other men who have found their way 
here since the opening day. One was 
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gray-haired with gray side beard, 
patriarchal in appearance, wearing the 
large rimmed glasses of the tourist. 
The other was a sprightly young man 
of about thirty—the son of the elder 
visitor. Their interest in the exhibit 
was manifest from the first. They 
modestly made their way about, com- 
menting in undertones about the mar- 
vels they beheld. Other Great North- 
ern visitors were with them, but these 
two kept much to themselves. 

The newspaper instinct of the writer 
scented something unusual about these 
two men, and he soon had them in con- 
versation, to learn that they were H. 
]. Heinz and son, of Pittsburgh, the 
founder and one oí the managers of 
the famous pickle and catsup house 
bearing their name. They came for a 
hurried inspection, but remained sev- 
eral hours to enjoy the exhibit. If one 
may be pardoned for an attempt at 
facetiousness, the Heinzes passed more 
than “57 Varieties” of compliments, all 
sincere and genuine, about the build- 
ing of the San Joaquin Valley. 

During the visit with these men we 
were able to secure from them some 
very valuable assurances that may re- 
sult in a great deal of benefit in after 
years to the counties of the valley. 
They now own olive groves at Corn- 
ing, Cal, but it only remains for us 
to convince this firm of some facts, to 
interest them more extensively in other 
development in our valley. 

This is but one instance of scores 
that have come up, during the weeks 
since we opened. It points the way 
to the results that will follow the in- 
vestment which the taxpayers have 
made here and at San Francisco. We 
have picked up many valuable pointers 
of this sort and have made for the val- 
ley many new, staunch and influential 
friends in the east, who will not only 
advertise the valley, but whose capital 
later may be sent to the valley for in- 
vestment and development. 

It is all very well to have this beau- 
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tiful exhibit, and all very well that it 
has pleased the visitors, and that they 
go away talking about what they have 
seen. It is gratifying to occupy first 
place at the San Diego Exposition, as 
the valley building unquestionably 
does. But we should remember that 
we are here in competition with other 
valleys and other counties of the state 
and in competition with other states, 
represented on the grounds by corps of 
alert, wide-awake men and women, 
who are doing their utmost to secure 
concrete results from their exhibits, 
among the eastern visitors, for their 
particular localities. 

What we need and shall have here, 
we are assured, is an organization for 
publicity and information, that will 
spread the propaganda, if such it may 
be termed, of the resources of the val- 
ley counties, and secure in memoranda 
form a volume of information about 
the visitors—prospectors—so that they 
may be followed up next year and 
years after until they move to Cali- 
fornia. 

The taxpayers of the various coun- 
ties have been very liberal in their ap- 
proval of ample appropriations for the 
exploitation of the valley at the two 
expositions, and it is but natural that 
they should ask for and expect returns 
upon their investment, in the form of 
new settlers and new capital. If the 
plans of the gentlemen in whom they 
have placed the management of their 
exposition exhibits, do not fail in the 
movement to secure beneficial results 
from these expositions, as intimated 
above, it is assured that the counties 
will have nothing to regret in making 
such liberal appropriations. Not this 
year alone, but next year, and in after 
years, will the good results be felt. 

Except for a few rainy days at dif- 
ferent periods, the attendance has been 
excellent, and from now on will be 
greater than ever. The Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition is a success, and the 
word has gone abroad that it is. 


San Joaquin Valley Favorably Adapted to 
Successful Cultivation of Rice 


By ROGER M. ROBERTS, 
Agricultural Demonstrator Santa Fe Railway System 


Roger M. Roberts 


Judging from past developments and 
future plans, rice promises to be one 
of the leading crops of the Sacramento 
Valley, quite likely the principal grain 
crop. Requirements of this crop are 
a long, hot summer, plenty of water 
and a sub-soil sufficiently impervious 
to water to prevent excessive loss. 
The character of the surface soil seems 
to have no great bearing on crop re- 
sults. It is successfully grown on red 
clay with a hardpan sub-soil, loam soils 
over clay and even on sediment or 
alluvial soils with a moderately close 
water table. These sediment soils, 
once they become saturated, hold 
water well on the surface, provided 
there are no gravel streaks to cause 
excessive seepage. 


The San Joaquin Valley has large 
acreages of the above named soils and 
they are fully capable of producing rice 
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as well as the Sacramento Valley soils. 
Rice has been largely developed in the 
Biggs and Gridley districts only be- 
cause it happened to get started there 
first. There is no bar to its cultivation 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Recent trials on alkali soil in this 
valley have fairly well determined the 
fact that rice will make a good crop 
under saline conditions and it is this 
development that has given rice a con- 
siderable impetus of late in this ter- 
ritory. Granting the fact that alkali 
soils will produce rice, nevertheless, I 
look for its greatest development on 
our hogwallow and cheaper clay lands. 
Here it is a sure crop, while there are 
added difficulties where excessive al- 
kali exists. 

There are any number of varieties 
of rice, but the commercial and sea- 
sonal demands have caused growers 
to use largely three varieties: the 
Italian, a quick maturing variety; the 
Ioko, and Wateribune, the latter be- 
ing the most productive and of highest 
quality, but requires the longest grow- 
ing season. The loko occupies an in- 
termediate position. Economy of har- 
vesting is had when a given district 
plants all three varieties, as the same 
machinery can be kept continuously in 
operation, operating from one crop to 
another. 

As rice stands about ninety days in 
water, it is first necessary to level and 
check the land to hold the water, which 
may range from two to eight inches 
in depth, depending on the stage of 
growth. There is some evidence to 
make us believe that water that is first 
gravitated for a time is more satisíac- 
tory than that pumped directly from 
the ground, owing probably to the fact 
that it is warmer. Pumped water can 
always be satisfactorily used if it 1s 
first impounded in a reservoir or run 
a considerable distance through an 
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open ditch to warm it up, and in fact, 
water direct from wells has been sat- 
isfactorily used on small acreages. In 
the great artesian belt of Kern, Kings, 
Tulare and Fresno counties, ample 
water is to be had for large acreages, 
especially when the flow is helped by 
pumping. This water has a tempera- 
ture around 70 to 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and can be applied directly to the 
crop with highly satisfactory results. 
In case of a few days of excessive heat, 
it might be advisable to draw off the 
water temporarily, to prevent scalding 
the plants. The water should be re- 
turned immediately with the return of 
cooler weather. Usually two or three 
days without water will not hurt the 
plants. 

Success or failure in rice culture de- 
pends on the skill or lack of skill with 
which the water is handled. The 
novice should, by all means, take coun- 
cil of old and experienced rice grow- 
ers and follow their lead in this mat- 
ter. There is great danger of scald- 
ing the young plants if the weather 
happens to be warm, and there is an 
excess of water over needful require- 
ments. Not only does the water itself 
get too warm, but reflection of the 
sun on the water is a principal fac- 
tor in the scalding process. ` Such ex- 
perience as has been had in the San 
Joaquin Valley indicates that it is 
good practice to keep the ground not 
covered with water at first, but just 
short of that, or in a mucky condition. 
When the rice is just going into the 
boot the water should be turned in to 
a depth of two to six inches. The 
amount of water must be largely deter- 
mined by the character of the soil, the 
vigor and thickness of the stand and 
the temperature of the air. In gen- 
eral the amount of water should be in 
inverse ratio to the temperature, for 
instance, less water in hot weather and 
more water in cool weather. 

Outside of the water problem, rice 
culture follows along the lines of such 
crops as wheat, barley or oats. 

In the spring the land is prepared 
for planting, as is usual with any 
cereal crop. The seed is preferably 
drilled in at the rate of eighty pounds 
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per acre, or it may be broadcasted. 
April is the usual month in which to 
plant, though quick maturing varieties 
may be planted as late as June. After 
the rice is well up, that is, four to six 
inches, water is turned in and the 
plants covered. The depth of water 
is increased as the plant grows. The 
water should be kept slowly moving 
and freshened to prevent stagnation 
and consequent loss of crop. When 
the grain is in the dough, the water 
is turned out and the ground allowed 
to harden to admit of stock, imple- 
ments and men doing the harvesting. 
Harvesting is by means of special self- 
binders, the grain being shocked and 
allowed to cure before threshing. 
These binders are usually operated 
with a gasoline engine, mules or horses 
being used simply to draw the imple- 
ment across the field. In case of an 
early or wet fall season, it may be 
necessary to put the binder on a sled. 


It is probable that our San Joaquin 
Valley lands that are high in alkali will 
require somewhat different treatment. 
To avoid danger of the seed not germi- 
nating, the ground should be flooded 
shortly after the seed is sown. This 
will keep down the alkali. There need 
be no fear that the seed will not germi- 
nate under water. Later planting, as 
in May, also produces better results. 


There are various by-products of 
considerable value. The straw is 
nutritious and is fine and soft and well 
liked by stock. It is much better than 
grain straw. In the milling process 
two brans are produced and the 
cracked kernels make excellent chicken 
feed. The hulls, or outer covering, 
also have some value as a stock food, 
especially when ground and mixed 
with other feeds. Rice stubble makes 
excellent pasture, especially in case of 
early fall rains when it makes a second 
growth. The characteristic growth of 
this plant is in bunches. 

The yield per acre in California has 
thus far been rather high, considerably 
higher than in the other rice growing 
districts of the United States. It is 
reasonable to expect a yield of thirty- 
five to forty, 100 pound sacks to 
the acre. On a well managed ranch 


the cost of production should be around 
$35 to $45 per acre. The unpolishel 
rice this year is worth $2 to $2.50 per 
cental. | 

Until the matter of rice on lands 
high in alkali is fully worked out, it 
may be the better part of wisdom not 
to be too optimistic. In isolated cases 
rice has been successful in alkali run- 
ning up to three per cent. These ex- 
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periments, however, have covered a 
period of one year only, and it is quite 
possible that the crop will not repeat 
the following year or the year after 
that, owing to concentration of salts 
at the surface following a long period 
of flooding. It is hoped that the ex- 
perience of rice growers in Texas and 
Louisiana will shortly be published, 
that their results may serve as a guide 
for California growers in this respect. 


Sanger Lands Have Valuation of $6,620 
. per Acre Based on Crop Return 


It is quite common for men who are 
supposed to be pretty well posted on 
the value of land to say that there is 
no land in this country worth as much 
as S1,000.00 an acre, and they are sin- 
cere in believing that they tell the 
truth. Facts, however, are very often 
strongly against them, and in many 
instances a record of sales and costs of 
operation for a period of years would 
show that on a basis of 1O per cent net 
there are lands here which are worth 
from $6,000.00 an acre up. This is es- 
pecially true of the lands in the frost- 
less belt lying between Sanger and the 
foothills, especially where they are 
adapted to the growing of Emperor 
table grapes. 


There are many records of crops net- 
ting from $400.00 to $1,000.00 per acre 
in a season, and averaging well up to 
the $1,000.00 mark. A good and fair 
example of this is the return from the 
W. Y. Douglass place of two acres 
which last season netted $1,765.00 and 
this season netted $884.00, an average 
for the best and poorest years since 
they came into bearing of $662.00, or 
10 per cent on a valuation of $6,620.00 
an acre. 

Lemon groves in full bearing in this 
territory are netting right around 
$1,000.00 an acre, and many other 
varieties of grape and fruit production 
are going from $100.00 an acre up. 
—Sanger News. 


It Pays to Advertise in the Chicken Business 


How a small start in the poultry 
business can be made the basis of a 
big success is told in an Exeter news- 
paper, which says: "Several years ago, 
Mr. Schlotthauter, who resides several 
miles north of Exeter, started the 
White Plumage Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery in a very small way, and his 
business has made such rapid strides 
that it has now become one of the im- 
portant industries of the Exeter dis- 
trict. Last year, Mr. Schlotthauer had 
six incubators and.hátched over 11,000 
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chicks. This year the advance orders 
have been coming in so fast that he 
has installed five new and larger in- 
cubators and is expecting to hatch be- 
tween 22,000 and 30,000 chicks. Last 
year the farm had 290 select hens and 
this year we are informed that Mr. 
Schlotthauer has 550 finely bred hens 
for laying purposes. The sales are 
made by advertising in a number of 
news and farm papers and many of the 
little chicks are shipped to distant 
places." 
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ALLIES OF THE FARMER 


By JOHN G. TYLER 
Photographs by the Author 


(Thís is the second of a series of three articles being prepared especially for this mag- 
azine by Mr. Tyler showing the part that bird life plays in the work of the farmer. Mr. 
Tyler's first article appeared in the January issue and dealt with birds of prey. This ar- 
ticle deals with insectivorous and song birds. 


pear in the March issue.) 


Any discussion of San Joaquin Val- 
ley birds in their relation to agricul- 
ture would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the Western Meadowlark. This 
species has probably been the subject 
of more legislative battles than any 
other California non-game bird. In 
fact, there is a certain misguided in- 
dividual who bids fair to win fame of 
a very doubtful character through his 
persistent efforts to have protection re- 
moved from our Meadowlarks. 


In response to the requests of many 
interested people, the Fish and Game 
Commission decided to make an ex- 
haustive study of the food of this bird, 
and accordingly Professor H. C. Bry- 
ant, of the University of California, 
was placed in charge of the work. 
Some idea of the thoroughness of this 
investigation may be gained when it 
is stated that the stomachs of over two 
thousand Meadowlarks were collected 
from various parts of the state, rep- 
resenting several from each month of 
the year, and these were examined in 
a laboratory at the State University. 


The most serious charge against this 
bird was that it had a very destructive 
habit of pulling sprouting grain, espec- 
ially oats, from the ground. "This was 
substantiated, to a certain extent, and 
was found to be the only bad trait in 
an otherwise very useful bird. Since 
the milk in the kernels is what the 
larks seek, it follows that the period 
of time in which the birds can cause 
this damage, covers only about two 
weeks, so, in some cases, the damage 
may have been more apparent than 
real. 

Our Meadowlark is by preference an 
insectivorous bird, as was shown by 
the fact that about 63 per cent of its 
food was found to consist of animal 
life and 37 per cent of vegetable mat- 
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The third and concluding article will ap- 


ter, including grain and weed seeds. 


However, if we omit the months of 
November, December and January, 
when insect life is at a very low ebb, 
and the birds are compelled to subsist 
on seeds, then a much higher average 
would be maintained in favor of the 
insect diet. Of the latter some of the 
favorites seem to be cutworms, grass- 
hoppers, wire worms and caterpillars. 

One strong point in favor of this 
bird is the fact that the young are fed 
almost entirely on cutworms and 
grasshoppers, and a nestling Meadow- 
lark will eat almost its weight of in- 
sects each day. This fact alone would 
be sufficient to make a few pairs of 
these birds very desirable tenants of 
any field or orchard. The grain far- 
mer , by planting his oats a little 
thicker, can avoid any serious losses 
in most cases, while the vineyardists 
and fruit growers could well afford to 
plant a small patch of oats, if neces- 
sary, to attract Meadowlarks to their 
premises. 


One of our common birds that has 
only of late years come to be appre- 
ciated is the Brewer Blackbird, a 
much-abused species that is worthy of 
careful observation. This is the glossy 
black fellow, with white eyes, that fol- 
lows in the furrow of a plowman and 
picks up the grubs as fast as they are 
exposed. Let is be understood that 
this is not one of the Red-winged 
Blackbirds of which we have two 
species in this part of the state. Some- 
times a few of the Red-wings will be 
found with the winter flocks of Brew- 
ers, but the nesting habits of the two 
show very little in common. 

During the outbreak of grasshop- 
pers (Melanoplus differentialis) that 
occurred in certain parts of the valley 
in the summer of 1912, a single Brewer 
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An irrigation canal a short distance from Fresno, a highway for migrating birds 


Blackbird was collected and 80 per 
cent of the contents of its stomach 
consisted of grasshoppers. 

In 1911, when the insect outbreak 
occurred in the northern part of the 
state and much vegetation was de- 
foliated in the vicinity of Mount 
Shasta, it was this bird that took first 
rank as a destroyer of the butterílies 
that made their appearance imme- 
diately following the plague of cater- 
pilars. Professor Bryant tells us that 
in one instance he watched a flock of 
these birds feeding in the road and 
that they captured an average of five 
butterflies each minute. 

According to a report contained in 
a recent bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, this bird has been of great 
service in combating the alfalfa weevil 
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that has of late years done so much 
damage in Utah. An assistant from 
the Bureau of Biological Survey spent 
parts of two summers in the infested 
districts and his report adds to the tes- 
timony of all careful observers another 
proof of the benefit to be derived from 
the presence of these birds about the 
farms. One specimen, a female bird, 
was found toh ave eaten 374 larvae, 
65 pupae and 3 adult weevils besides 
two spiders, a caterpillar and some 
other food, while a fledgling taken in 
July had eaten 229 larvae, 7 pupae and 
20 adult weevils. 

Perhaps, however, the reader will be 
more interested in records from nearer 
home. A few years ago the writer 
kept close watch of a Malaga vineyard 
within twelve miles of Fresno. Just 
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after the leaves began to appear in the 
spring a great number of rose beetles 
appeared and threatened to destroy the 
tender leaves, by boring through and 
perforating them with many small 
holes. They had been at work but a 
short time when a flock of these black- 
birds appeared and during the next few 
days it was a common sight to see the 
birds perched on the outer branches of 
the vines scrutinizing the foliage in 
such a thorough manner that in a short 
time not a beetle could be found. And 
yet there are those who sweepingly 
condemn all blackbirds and assert that 
their only value is when they are 
served in the shape of a meat pie! 

Our beautiful Bullock Oriole, too, 
has been the subject of much com- 
plant from fruit growers and while 
it does eat some íruit, yet less than 
10 per cent of its food is fruit, and tor 
the most part this species lives on in- 
sects that are injurious to fruit trees, 
prominent among which are the apple 
worm and various caterpillars, while 
the black olive scale is also persist- 
ently sought. Blossoming fruit trees 
are tavorite foraging grounds for this 
oriole, and who can estimate the num- 
ber of leaf-infesting insects that are 
gleaned from an orchard by a pair of 
these birdsr 


The Western Kingbird is a lifelong 
enemy of several kinds of grasshop- 
pers, and feeds them to its young in 
countless dozens. This bird is also 
known to feed on the alfalfa butterfly 
(Eurymus eurytheme), the larvae of 
which 1s a green caterpillar, sometimes 
doing considerable damage to alfalfa. 
However, the name “Bee Martin” has 
become inseperably attached to this 
handsome flycatcher and a supposed 
fondness for bees has made many 
enemies for the bird. Again we have 
the figures at hand to disprove the 
charge and from those pioneers in 
economic orinthology, the members of 
the Biological Survey. 

Seventy-eight stomachs of Kingbirds 
were secured from various parts of 
California, most of them being secured 
between March and July, and although 
remains of bees were especially looked 
for, they were found to constitute only 
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five per cent of the food of this bird, 
while of the thirty-one bees eaten, 
twenty-nine were drones and only two 
were workers. This proportion would 
probably hold good in every case, so 
that our Kingbird 1s by no means an 
enemy of the bee industry. 

While these and many other birás 
are assisting the farmers, fruit grow- 
ers and stockmen to make their various 
industries profitable, there is another 
family of birds that even the city 
dweller should be interested in. The 
best known representative of this or- 
der in the San Joaquin Vallev is the 
Texas Nighthawk, or “Bull Bat" as 
it is often called. This bird, of course, 
is not in any sense a hawk, nor is it 
closely related to any of the Raptores. 
Being of a crepuscular nature, our 
nighthawks are enabled to feed to a 
large extent upon flying ants, mos- 
quitoes, gnats and other creatures that 
are most active during the evening and 
early night when they are usually over- 
looked by most birds. 


Swallows, too, are fond of flying in- 
sects and in mowing alfalfa fields in 
summer we may often observe a small 
cloud of swallows, sometimes of two 
or three species, circling about just 
over the machine and capturing the in- 
sects that are disturbed. 

To mention all of the birds of the 
San Joaquin Valley that act with the 
farmers in making their business profit- 
able would be to call attention to 
nearly one hundred species, including 
the Woodpeckers, which were for- 
merly shot by hundreds while fre- 
quenting orchards, but in the light of 
scientific investigation have been found 
to be most efficient seekers for borers 
and other wood and bark insects. 
Then, too, there are about fifteen 
varieties of native Sparrows that eat 
literally hundreds of pounds of weed 
seeds each season. 


With Horned Larks, Sparrows and 
Meadowlarks searching the ground and 
the grain fields for worms; the Orioles, 
Warblers and Vireos gleaning bugs 
from leaves, foliage and blossoms; a 
host of Woodpeckers and Creepers 
taking care of tree trunks and bark, 
and the Swallows and Nighthawks 
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A typical apricot orchard, the foraging ground of the Oriole 


preying upon the flying insects, it 
seems little wonder that our beautiful 
valley has come to be known as one 
of the garden spots of the world. And 
yet, how much more attractive it could 
be made and what an additional mar- 
gin of profit would go into the farmers' 
pockets if each one of us could be 
brought to investigate thoroughly the 
food of our native birds with a view 
to protecting and encouraging those 
that are found to be beneficial! 

It may be said in conclusion that 
there are just three birds of this class 
that have been found to be injurious 
and are not protected by law. The 
most prominent among this trio is the 
Linnet, or House Finch, whose Latin 
name Carpodacus, meaning fruit bit- 
ing, was probably well chosen. 

Another is the English Sparrow, 
which promises to completely overrun 
the country in a few more years. Our 
dislike for this bird 1s the more intense 
because of the fact that it is not a 
native of America, but was brought 
here by individuals who sought to im- 
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prove upon nature’s plan of distribu- 
tion and met with the same success 
that always attends man’s efforts to 
improve on nature’s plan. The strong- 
est charge against the English Spar- 
row is that it drives out and takes the 
place of more useful native birds, albeit 
this species has some good traits and 
was found to be an enemy of the alfalfa 
weevil. 

The other species deserving mention 
in this category is that mixture of good 
and evil, the California Shrike. A per- 
sistent cricket destroyer and a success- 
ful grasshopper hunter, he would be a 
welcome resident everywhere, had he 
not fallen into bad repute through his 
cruel habit of killing canaries when- 
ever opportunity is afforded. He also 
shows his savage nature by impaling 
lizzards, horned toads and small birds 
on fence barbs and thorns. 

The economic status of our native 
birds 1s a subject that has been too 
long neglected and the time is coming 
when the intelligent farmer will give 
it more attention. 


Pointers for Potato Growers from Utah's 


Fifteen Year Old Champion 


Owing to the increase in interest in 
potato raising in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, as is evidenced by the potato grow- 
ing contests now under way by mem- 
bers of farm bureaus and high school 
agricultural classes, the experiences of 
a 15-year-old member of the Federal 
Department of  Agriculture's and 
Utah's Agricultural College Potato 
Club, who has raised a crop of pota- 
toes, valued at $187.77 on one-half 
acre, are valuable. His net profits 
were $141.07. This is the best record 
of all the Utah Potato Club boys this 
season, and as a result Howard Dal- 
ton, of Willard City, Utah, the cham- 
pion, is to be given an educational trip 
to California at the time of the fair. 

Although the year was not quite so 
good for potato production as usual, 
young Dalton made a record which has 
probably not been exceeded more than 
a dozen times in that district, and then 
only by Merle Hyer, and the potato 
champion club adult experts who had 
studied and put into practice the most 
advanced methods of farming. 

As others who grow potatoes on ir- 
tigated land may be interested in this 
boy's achievement, below is the story 
in his own words of just how he did 
it, which may be of value to potato 
growers not only in Utah, but in the 
irrigated sections of Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington, California, Wyoming, 
Montana, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas and Nebraska. Here is 
the story: 

"In the early spring of 1914, I 
bought my seed potatoes at Burley, 
Idaho. I purchased the Idaho Rural 
potatoes. They were not especially 
selected seed, therefore I was very 
careful in preparing the seed for plant- 
ing. I was anxious that every seed 
piece had more than one or two per- 
fect eyes on it. I then treated the seed 
with formaldehyde solution, (one pint 
to thirty gallons of water). This treat- 
ment consisted in soaking the seed (be- 
fore cutting) for two hours in the pre- 
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scribed solution. The purpose of the 
treatment was to kill any scab germs 
appearing on the surface of the pota- 
toes. Other than this there was no 
treatment given. 


“From March 20 to March 30, I pre- 
pared my land. I covered the ground 


with barn-yard manure, using eight 
tons of wet manure to the half acre. 
I plowed the land twelve inches deep, 
using four horses for the work. I im- 
mediately followed the plow with a 
spring-tooth harrow. I harrowed it 
three different times. I did the plow- 
ing in the forenoon and followed with 
the harrow in the afternoon. I did 
this to conserve the moisture and mel- 
low the soil. After harrowing I pul- 
verized the clods by dragging up the 
soil with a square-framed timber. I 
tried in every way to be particular 
about every phase of cultivation, as I 
figured that the secret of my success 
was good cultivation. 


“Five days later, on April 5th, I 
again went over the land with a 
spring-tooth harrow. The following 
week I again went over it with a 
spiked-tooth harrow, which kept the 
soil moist and mellow. Just before 
planting I went over it again with the 
square timber in order to make it per- 
fectly level. On April 18th I planted 
the seed in plowed furrows four inches 
deep and the rows thirty inches apart, 
the seed being dropped about twelve 
inches apart in the rows. The seed 
was then covered about four inches 
deep with a small hand plow. As soon 
as the little plants appeared above the 
ground I began my work on the field. 
I at once freed the fields of weeds by 
giving it a thorough harrowing with 
a spiked-tooth harrow. This I did on 
May 5th and repeated the same treat- 
ment on May 12th. On May 26th I 
used the hand cultivator drawn by one 
horse, after which I cultivated them 
once with a hand hoe, cleaning out all 
of the weeds. 
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"During all the time I was working 
in my potatoes I watched their growth 
very carefully, as I was warned about 
the appearance of plant diseases and 
insect enemies which might appear to 
injure the plants. Fortunately, as far 
as I was able to detect, neither plant 
diseases nor insect enemies appeared 
as the growing plants had such a 
strong, thrifty appearance. 

"Up to June 15th the plants had 
grown rapidly and gave a strong, vig- 
orous appearance. Soon after this date 
they began to blossom and on June 
25th I gave them the first application 
of irrigation water. I irrigated them 
on July 5th and again on July 20th. 
The crop was matured with but these 
three applications of water. After the 
second irrigation the vines were so 
large that I could not work in them 
without destroying them. The opera- 
tions practically ceased from this time 
on until the tubers were ripe and ready 
for digging. I sent a selected fifty 
pounds to the state fair which was held 
at Salt Lake City, October 3-10, for 
which I received honorable mention by 


the judges. On October 13,14 and 15, 
I harvested the crop and the potatoes 
were weighed and sold right from the 
field. I found, on careful checking of 
the weights, that my half acre had pro- 
duced 360 bushels of marketable pota- 
toes, the equivalent of 720 bushels per 
acre. 

“The following table will give the 
itemized cost of production with the 
net profits per half acre: 


California Made Big Gain In Wealth 
During 1914 


California grew richer by the sum 
of $118,509,512 during the year 1914, 
according to the report of the State 
Board of Equalization for the year 
1914. The total assessed value of all 
property in the state for 1914 was 
$3,232,646,152, as against $3,114,136,640 
for 1913, an increase of 4 per cent. 
This represents the value of operative 
and non-operative property. 

During 1914 the mileage of railroads 
in the state, including inter-county 
electric and steam roads, increased 
203.21 miles; the total mileage in 1914 
being 7,271.13, and in 1913, 7,067.93. 
The state board has increased the as- 
sessments of the state railroads over 
$5,500,000; the total assessed valuation 
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Value of Crop o voe Rr ERR $187.77 
Cost— 
Value of manure ....... $ 2.00 
Spreading manure ...... 4.00 
PIOW ING. -Loxedis EL sedes 1.00 
Harrowing 6 times ..... 1.50 
Leveling ............... 1.00 
Cost seed, 450 Ibs. ...... 5.20 
Planting seed .......... 2.00 
Cultivating 2 times ..... 1.00 
Irrigating 3 times ...... 1.50 
Weeding once .......... 1.50 
Harvesting ............ 18.00 
Rent on land .......... 8.00 
Total cost ............ $ 46.70 
Pros. exce iG pet $141.07 
in 1914 being $156,849,882, against 


$151,113,742 for 1913. 

Including that covered by the Pull- 
man Company, the state has a total 
single track railroad mileage of 
11,710.97. In 1914, the average as- 
sessed value per mile of railroad was 
$779,98, against $788.09 in 1913. 

During 1914, the board assessed 
20,979 corporations, of which 151 were 
railroads and street car companies; 
192 light, heat and power companies; 
182 telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; three express companies; 12 
car companies; 355 insurance com- 
panies; 782 banks; 1,156 mining com- 
panies; 993 water companies; 97 build- 
ing and loan companies, and 16,182 
miscellaneous corporations, 


The phenomenal increase which has 
characterized the growth of the petro- 
leum industry in the United States 
during the last eight years was more 
than maintained in 1914. The amount 
of petroleum produced in the last 
twelve months approximated the sum 
oí 292,000,000 barrels, according to es- 
timates of John D. Northrop, of the 
United States Geological Survey. 
These preliminary figures indicate an 
increase of more than thirteen per cent 
over the production in 1913, which 
reached the record-breaking total of 
248,446,230 barrels. The enormous 
output in 1914 may be attributed to 
the remarkable success that attended 
the great increase in field activities 
stimulated by the high prices which 
prevailed in 1913 and in the early part 
of 1914. 

The spectacular results of deeper 
drilling in the Mid-Continent and Gulf 
regions; the development of a number 
of prolific pools in Oklahoma, North- 
ern Texas and Northwestern Louisi- 
ana, in aeras little tested at the end of 
1913; the successful extension of many 
proved districts in the Appalachian and 
Mid-Continent regions; the discovery 
of new productive fields and the in- 
creased development of the old fields 
in Wyoming; and the large number of 
gushers completed in California com- 
prise in brief the principal factors con- 
tributing to the production in 1914. 

The following table gives an esti- 
mate of the production in 1914 and the 
actual production for 1913, in barrels: 


State 1914 1913 
California ..... 103,000,000 97,788,525 
Oklahoma 98,000,000 63,579,387 
Illinois ....... 21,000,000 23,893,899 
Texas ........ 20,000,000 15,009,478 
Louisiana ..... 15,000,000 12,498,828 
West Virginia . 11,000,000 11,567,299 
Ohio ......... 7,500,000 8,781,468 
Pennsylvania .. 7,000,000 7,963,282 
Wyoming ..... ,600,000 — 2,406,522 
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Kansas ....... 2,700,000 2,375,027 
Indiana ....... /00,000 956,097 
New York .... 800,000 902,211 
Kentucky ..... 500,000 524,567 
Colorado ..... 150,000 188,797 
Other states .. 50,000 10,843 


292,000,000 248,446,230 

The rapid downward trend of the 
petroleum market in April and suc- 
ceeding months, due to over-produc- 
tion in the Mid-Continent region, sup- 

lemented by the temporary decrease 
in exports following the declaration of 
war in Europe, resulted in the curtail- 
ment of operations in all districts, the 
shutting in of wells wherever prac- 
ticable, and the confining of new work 
for the most part to shallow sand areas. 
Toward the end of the year the firmer 
tendency of the market resulted in a 
slight increase in field activity. 

In New York development work was 
confined to proved areas. Considerable 
activity was noted during the latter 
part of the year in the Scio field, a 
shallow-sand area in Allegany County. 

In Pennsylvania the greatest activ- 
ity was in the southwestern district, 
including Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, 
Washington and Greene counties, 
where the best producers of the year 
were found and where slight exten- 
sions of productive areas were made. 
In the Venango-Clarion and McKean- 
Warren fields nominal activity pre- 
vailed in defined areas. 

In West Virginia interest was about 
equally divided between the Sardis dis- 
trict, in Harrison County, and the Elk 
district, in Kanawha County, the two 
districts from which the bulk of the 
state’s production is obtained. The 
Sardis district was fairly well defined, 
though considerable proved territory 
remains to be drilled. Extensions of 
productive area were credited to the 
Weir sand field in Kanawha County, 
and promising discoveries were made 
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in Wirt and Braxton counties. De- 
velopments in other fields of the state 
were without noteworthy results. Con- 
siderable wildcatting in the southwest- 
ern part of the state failed to discover 
a new pool. 


In Southeastern Ohio activity was 
most apparent in Hocking, Perry and 
Fairfield counties, where compara- 
tively regular sands, together with ex- 
tensions of the Union Furnace, Gore, 
and Logan fields, furnished a keen in- 
centive to drilling operations. 

In Kentucky the bulk of the produc- 
tion came from the deep-sand fields of 
Wayne, Morgan and Wolfe counties, 
Wayne County showing perhaps the 
greatest activity. In Allen County ter- 
ritory was added to the Scottsville 
pool, and in Ohio County promising 
completions in advance of the Hart- 
ford pool indicated an extension of pro- 
ducing limits. 

In Northwestern Ohio and Eastern 
Indiana drilling was confined for the 
most part to proved areas which were 
not notably extended. The net yield 
of the area shows a decline from that 


of 1913. 


In Indiana the greatest activity took 
place in the Shelbourne pool, Sullivan 
County, a shallow-sand field in the 
southwestern part of the state, which 
proved the mainstay of the state's pro- 
duction. Late in the year the pool was 
fairly well defined by dry holes, and 
the output of oil registered a decline. 

Aside from the developed fields in 
Illinois, which maintained a nominal 
activity throughout the year, interest 
was attracted to McDonough County, 
in the western part of the state, where 
a shallow-sand pool of small dimen- 
sions was opened April 30th on the 
Hong farm, near the village of 
Plymouth and to Lawrence County, 
in the southeastern part of the state, 
where the bringing in of a gusher on 
April 6th on the Murphy farm, in Den- 
nison Township, resulted in the de- 
velopment of a pool, not yet fully de- 
fined, a short distance northwest of 
St. Francisville. 

Oklahoma furnished the most spec- 
tacular as well as the most demor- 
alizing feature of the year in review. 
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At Cushing the development of the 
deeper lying prolific Bartlesville sand 
and the rapid extension of productive 
limits, particularly to the northeast, in- 
creased the daily output of the field 
from 23,000 barrels the first week in 
January to more than 225,000 barrels 
in the latter part of December. The 
figures of actual above-ground pro- 
duction, though forming the basis for 
the estimate of Cushing's contribution 
to the state's net yield, fail to repre- 
sent the true capacity of the field, as 
the flow of many of the wells is re- 
duced to a minimum or completely 
shut in. 

In Carter County, Southern Okla- 
homa, the development of the Heald- 
ton pool, though overshadowed by 
Cushing, was sensational. Early in 
January the estimated daily produc- 
tion from seven wells was consider- 
ably less than 1,000 barrels, but late in 
December the estimated production of 
the field, with many wells shut in, was 
more than 35,000 barrels a day. 


Aside from the progressive develop- 
ment of the older fields in Oklahoma, 
note must be made of the extensive 
area of oil land proved during the year 
in Okmulgee and Muskogee counties, 
including the new Boynton pool, in 
township 14 north, range 16 east, and 
recent discoveries northwest of Mus- 
kogee, in township 15 north, range 17 
east; the discovery of oil in the Loco 
gas field, Stevens County; the promis- 
ing development near Lawton, in 
Comanche County; and the disap- 
pointing results at Allen, Pontetoc 
County, at Inola, Rogers County, at 
Newkirk, Kay County, and in the 
vicinity of the one productive test 
drilled near the Kansas boundary by 
Buell and Jones in township 29 north, 
range 1 east, also in Kay County. 

Considerable activity was manifest 
in all the oil-yielding areas of Kansas, 
which resulted in a net increase in the 
state's production, as well as in an ex- 
tension of many of the shallow-sand 
pools. 

Aside from the substantial south- 
ward extensions of productive limits 
which characterized developments in 
the Caddo field and the conservative 
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enlargement of the DeSoto field, a new 
oil field, as yet undefined, resulted 
from wildcat drilling in the eastern 
part of township 13 north, range 11 
west, in Red River Parish, and rounded 
out the year with a dozen producing 
wells to its credit. In Sabine Parish 
efforts were made to develop an oil 
pool in township 10 north, range 12 
west, in the Pelican district. 


Wildcat activity characterized the 
Panhandle region. A shallow-sand 
extension of the Electra pool at 
Fowlkes station attracted considerable 
attention. Developments in the Moran 
feld, Shackelford County, indicated 
the presence of oil in an area as yet 
undefined. At the end of the year the 
Burkburnett pool showed the greatest 
activity, and interest was at low ebb 
in the Petrolia and Iowa Park areas. 
Experiments at Burkburnett early in 
the year demonstrated, contrary to 
general opinion, that the shooting of 
shallow wells in the Panhandle region 
is a material aid to production. 

In Coastal Texas and Louisiana ac- 
tive wildcatting failed to discover any 
new oil fields during the year, though 
enormous gas flows were encountered 
in Zapata County near the Mexico 
boundary and in San Patrico County, 
both in Texas. 


In the developed fields interest was 
evenly divided between Sour Lake, 
Texas, and Edgerly, Louisiana, which 
vied with each other in furnishing 
gushers of unusual size from deep- 
lying sands. The entrance of salt 
water in many of the Edgerly wells 
left interest centered at Sour Lake at 
the close of the year. Deeper drilling 
at Humble, Markham, Vinton and Bat- 
son resulted in temporary halts in the 
declining production of the older fields. 

Production in Wyoming was mater- 
ially increased during the year by im- 
provements in refining facilities at 
Casper and Cowles which resulted in 
marked activity in the Salt Creek and 
Byron fields. Revived activity was ap- 
parent in the old Greybull-Basin fields, 
in Bighorn County, where a number of 
excellent wells made a considerable in- 
crease in oil production. Chief interest 
was, however, centered in the new field 
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at Grass Creek, in the southwestern ` 
part of the Bighorn Basin, where the 
first oil well, located in section 18, 
township 46 north, range 98 west, sixth 
principal meridian, was brought in 
early in June. By the middle of 
December eighteen wells had been 
completed in the field, all of which 
showed oil, though in six of the wells 
the quantity was scarcely sufficient to 
warrant a commercial rating. The 
domelike structure, which the Grass 
Creek tests have proved productive of 
oil, highly favors the ultimate develop- 
ment of an oil field of considerable im- 
portance in that locality. A few miles 
northwest of Grass Creek, near the 
northwest corner of township 47 north, 
range 100 west, sixth principal merid- 
ian, two wells have proved the pres- 
ence of enormous quantities of gas 
along the crest of an eroded anticline 
in Buffalo Basin, though no oil has 
been found. 


In the Shoshone Reservation, Fre- 
mont County, six wells drilled during 
the first half of the year in section 30, 
township 2 south, range 2 east, Wind 
River meridian, yielded an estimated 
production of 200 barrels of fuel oil a 
day and opened a new field about two 
miles northeast of Lander. In other 
fields of the state developments were 
without notable interest. 


A small amount of unsuccessful 
drilling was done during the year in 
the San Juan field, Utah, and late in 
the year the discovery of a small 
amount of oil in a well in section 36, 
township 20 south, range 5 west, Salt 
Lake meridian, aroused considerable 
interest in Fillmore County. 


Although wildcatting was active in 
Colorado, no new fields were discov- 
ered and the state's production con- 
tinued to be derived from the declin- 
ing Florence, Boulder and Rangely 
fields, though there was a flurry of ex- 
citement at DeBeque early in the year. 

During 1914, in the California fields 
the greatest development centered in 
the Sunset-Midway region, where a 
number of large flowing wells were 
completed, for the most part in the 
Buena Vista Hills and Maricopa Flat 
areas. The most spectacular of these 
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wells was that of the Lakeview No. 2 
Oil Co. in Maricopa Flat, which ran 
wild from May 10 to October 25, the 
estimated daily flow reaching at times 
as much as 50,000 barrels. 
the well produced practically pure oil, 
but water eventually broke in, and dur- 
ing the last few weeks the production 
was over 60 per cent emulsion. In 
the north end of the Midway field 
relatively shallow wells penetrated un- 
usually thick oil sands and during the 
year this section of the field was 
closely drilled. In the southern fields 
the drilling of deep wells continued in 
the Coyote Hills, south of Los Angeles, 
and a number of flowing wells were 
completed. 

The Shell Co., which entered Cali- 
fornia late in 1913, completed a tank 


At first 


farm in, the North Midway field and 
commenced work on a pipe line be- 
tween Coalinga and San Francisco 
Bay. In the latter part of the year 
operations were greatly curtailed, ow- 
ing to the lack of a market resulting 
from the European war, and at the 
close of the year only one or two com- 
panies were continuing new work in 
the Sunset-Midway field. 

In Washington experimental drilling 
was continued at a number of points 
in the Queniult Reservation and in the 
Olympic region, without encouraging 
results. 

Tests in Oregon, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Maryland and 
New Jersey likewise failed to justify 
the hopes of the drilling companies. 


Kern County Will Have Largest 
Rice Field in the State 


Signalizing the birth of a new in- 
dustry in Kern County the ground was 
broken early this month on sections 4 
and 5 in township 26, range 23, for the 
planting of 1280 acres to rice. This 


will be, when planted, the largest sin- 
gle rice ranch in California, not ex- 
cepting those in the Sacramento Val- 
lev, where rice culture has come to 
be the principal industry. 

The land is in the hands of John W. 
Sward, Los Angeles capitalist and rice 
expert, having been obtained by him 
from the Berkeley Bank of Savings of 
Berkeley, Cal. The entire two sec- 
tions will be leveled, checked and 
planted this year, according to present 
plans, two traction engines and sev- 
eral teams being engaged in the work. 

A gigantic harvester, the first to be 
seen south of San Francisco, arrived 
at Wasco on a flat car early this week 
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and was unloaded to be taken to the 
Sward property. It is the property of 
a syndicate of German rice growers 
which will handle one of the Sward 
sections. These Germans are rice 
growers of long experience, coming 
here from the Sacramento Valley coun- 
try where they operated last year. 
They are enthusiastic over the pos- 
sibilities of this section and turned 
down good opportunities to lease in 
the Sacramento Valley to come here. 

A group of Chinese rice growers un- 
der Chan Chong of San Francisco and 
backed by considerable capital has 
leased the other section from Mr. 
Sward, putting the crop in on shares. 

The vastness of the scale on which 
Mr. Sward is operating proves beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that the rice 
industry in Kern County has passed 
through its infancy and has blossomed 
into full being —W asco News. 


Humus--Its Nature, Formation and 
Importance to Tillage of Soil 


By R. H. LUGHRIDGE, Agricultu ral College, University of California 


HE name humus should 
not be applied to all 
the vegetable matter 
the soil in all stages 
decay, as many seem 
| think, but only to 
peculiar kind of partial decay of vege- 
table and animal matters brought 
about under conditions of moisture, 
warmth, a limited amount of air and 
in the presence of lime. Until humi- 
fication of the leaves, roots, and other 
plant debra takes place, the beneficial 
effects of humus itself are not ob- 
tained, and the material, while loosen- 
ing the soil (sometimes injuriously), 
is practically inert as far as enriching 
the soil with its nitrogen and mineral 
elements is concerned. Humus con- 
tains all the decomposition products of 
both vegetable and animal matters, 
and therefore enables at least minute 
quantities of amido, amin and purin 
compounds, most of which are bene- 
ficial, and some are injurious, to vege- 
tation. 

Humus is so thoroughly dissemi- 
nated in the soil that its presence is 
noticeable in the dark color it gives 
when in large amounts. It is black 
or brown in color, resembling char- 
coal in its lightness and porosity, as 
well as its indestructability by fire. It 
is colloidal in nature and though de- 
rived from vegetable matter, it has lost 
all of the fibrous and cellular structure 
of plants. It is highly absorbent of 
gases and of moisture in the latter 
case, swelling to eight to fourteen 
times its dry volume. 

Humus has no definite composition 
beyond the fact that it is made up of 
the same elements that enter into the 
composition of plants—carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen and some mineral 
elements. The proportion of carbon is, 
however, greater than in plants be- 
cause of the partial decay. Humus is 
really a mixture of compounds in pro- 
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portions that vary with the mixture 
of the substances in the soil. This is 
especially true with regard to the 
nitrogen—the most valuable element 
in humus. Some organic substances 
are almost lacking in nitrogen and 
yield a humus containing but little of 
it, while, on the other hand, a humus 
may be extremely rich in nitrogen be- 
cause derived from substances very 
rich in that element. 

The great value of humus to the 
soils of the state is not as well under- 
stood generally by farmers as it should 
be, and they probably do not fully re- 
alize that by maintaining a proper sup- 
ply in the soil through a careful sys- 
tem of green-manuring they will avoid 
the expense of hundreds of dollars 
worth of nitrogen, that most expensive 
of fertilizers, and at the same time keep 
the soil in a splendid condition not 
produced by fertilizers alone. 

Potash, phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gren have their beneficial effect only 
in maintaining the growth and produc- 
tiveness of plants and do not affect 
the soil itself materially; lime influ- 
ences the structural formation of the 
plant, the character of the fruit, the 
physical condition of the soils, and 
neutralizes any acid condition. But 
humus goes still farther by not only 
supplying important and expensive 
elements of food to the plant and pro- 
ducing excellent mechanical conditions 
in the soil, but by influencing the life 
and activity of important bacteria. 
The following is a brief summary of 
the value of humus: 

Humus improves the texture of 
soils. It does this in clay soils by 
causing aggregation or flocculation of 
the particles of clay into a granular 
condition, thus producing looseness 
and easier tillage. The soil is thus 
better aerated and ventilated, and is 
made warmer for plant development. 
By this condition it is made more re- 
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ceptive for rainfall, permits greater 
freedom in the downward percolation 
of water, and prevents its evaporation 
by the sun's heat. When incorporated 
with loose sandy soils it occupies the 
spaces between the grains, thus bind- 
ing the sand together and giving bet- 
ter texture. Dy this the soil is made 
to hold moisture which would other- 
wise be lost by percolation and by 
evaporation; and it is made cooler in 
summer because of absorption and 
radiation of heat from the black par- 
ticles. It decreases the conductivity 
of a sandy soil for heat, thus prevent- 
ing overheating of surface plant roots 
in such soils. 


Humus largely prevents the crust- 
ing of soil surfaces. One of the 
troubles that California farmers have 
to contend with is the tendency of the 
soil to become crusted over or com- 
pacted after a rainfall, or after irriga- 
tion. This seems to be quite general 
throughout the state, and we believe 
is in part due to insufficiency of humus 
and of other vegetable matter which 
would maintain a granular structure 
in the soil. An intermixture of well- 
rotted stable, or farmyard manure, 
would also tend to prevent the crust- 
ing, but the turning undér and humi- 
fication of suitable green-manure crops 
until the amount of humus produced 
reached several per cent, would be bet- 
ter and more permanent. 


Humus in soil absorbs water and 
water vapor. This is due to its poros- 
ity, which gives to it a very high ab- 
sorptive power. But it does this only 
in its diffused colloidal condition in 
the soil. When separated from the 
soil and dried at a low temperature, 
it loses its colloidal nature and acts 
only as so much fine silt. 

Humus promotes chemical action in 
the soil. The humus acts upon the 
inert and insoluble minerals in the 
soil and slowly renders their elements 
of plant food available for plant use. 

In California the general practice of 
continuous grain-growing on the same 
land, and especially of summer-fallow, 
for the past many years, has resulted 
in the lessening of the humus content 
and its nitrogen in the soil by the cul- 
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‘the yields of grain have fallen off year 
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by year. An instance of this destruc- 
tion by cultivation was shown in the 
examination of the soil of the Univer- 
sity Farm at Davis, which had been 
under continuous grain cultivation for 
thirty or more years when purchased 
by the university. The humus per- 
centage of the first foot was found to 
be .79, with 4.55 per cent of nitrogen. 
The humus in the virgin soil just out- 
side of the wheat field was 1.25 per 
cent, and its nitrogen 5.90 per cent. 
This difference of .46 per cent of humus 
and 1.35 per cent of nitrogen, between 
the cultivated and uncultivated soils, 
indicated a loss of more than one-third 
of the nitrogen, caused by wheat cul- 
ture. This is equivalent to 18,400 
pounds of humus and 1,520 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre. 


The effect of this loss of humus and 
nitrogen has been seen in the falling 
off of productiveness and in an in- 
creased tendency of the soil to form a 
thin surface crust, and in other ways 
to so affect the physical properties of 
the soil as to interfere with the proper 
development and functions of the grain 
roots. The soil becomes lighter in 
color, more compact, poorly aerated 
and less retentive of moisture. Per- 
colation of water from rainfall or ir- 
rigation is slower and evaporation 
from the surface more rapid, the soil 
becoming dry to quite a depth. 

This loss of humus and nitrogen in 
the surface soil is a necessary evil 
everywhere, for the soil must be 
plowed and cultivated to maintain 
proper conditions for high productive- 
ness, and it is a loss more quickly felt, 
of course, in soils where the amount 
of humus is low. After many years 
of cultivation it will be felt in soils 
having a good supply of humus, but 
which exists only in the upper six or 
eight inches. It should not be felt in 
decreased productiveness of the crop 
for fifty or one hundred years in soils 
having a good humus content through 
a depth of several feet; and it would 
not be if proper attention were paid 
to the maintenance of good tilth, 
aeriation and water supply, and to the 
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encouragement of the penetration of 
the roots to the deep sources of sup- 
ply. Had California grain growers 
treated their soils rightly during the 
past years and kept them in good tilth 
to a depth of ten or twelve inches, the 
high yield of forty to fifty bushels of 
wheat in early years (e. g., on the 
sandy lands of Stanislaus County in 
1879) would have been maintained to 
the present time, for the grain roots 
would have found ample supplies of 
nitrogen in the humus which exists to 


a depth of many feet. The loss of 
humus has, however, been severely 
felt in the soils in many parts of the 


state, not only because there was nat- 


urally but a small amount of humus 
in the surface soil, but largely because 
of the methods of cultivation and treat- 
ment the soil has received. In fact, 


this shallow plowing seems to be the 
source of most of the trouble that 
comes to the farm and orchard in a 
EN so blessed with deep and rich 
soils. 


Some Record Performances of San 
Joaquin Valley Crops 


Almost every year the five-acre tract 
of navel oranges belonging to Dick 
Willams, about three miles east of 
Exeter, has gained notice in the 
papers, and this year will be no ex- 
ception. The record for 1914 of this 
little tract is one that Williams can 
well feel proud of. 

From it he has picked about 3,500 
lug boxes. Not quite all of them have 
been packed and sold yet, but enough 
have so that he knows that he will 
have right close to 2500 packed boxes 
of the finest fruit ever seen. A large 
part of it has been sold and the returns 
are in. Much of it netted him $1.50 
the box, and even if what is left runs 
far below that the averge will un- 
doubtedly be $1.25 per box. 


'This will mean more than $3100 for 
the five acres, or greater than $600 the 
acre. 

Mr. Williams has many other acres 
of oranges, but this is his pet tract. 

Reports of olive yields in different 
parts of the vicinity are coming in and 
they are such that will make the olive 
growers of other parts sit up and take 
notice. 
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The biggest yield noted is that of 
D. R. Griffith. From 96 trees, which 
is about an acre, he took nine tons and 
a little over one hundred pounds. 
These were excellent olives, too, and 
they were contracted at a sale price 
of $140 the ton, which would have 
made the income from that acre about 
$1300. However, when the olives were 
shipped the purchasers reported that 
quite a large per cent of them were 
not suitable for pickling and had to 
be used for oil and this reduced the 
price. Mr. Griffith is going to offer an 
objection to this and the end is not yet. 
But the selling trouble has no effect 
on the yield, which is enormous and 
shows that Mr. Griffith is an olive 
grower as well as other things. 


Another report comes from Dick 
Williams, whose place is also a short 
distance east of town, to the effect he 
picked, sold and got his money from 
about 700 trees which brought in over 
$2300, or netted him more than $2000 
after the picking and other expenses 
were paid.—Exeter Sun. 


The Vegetable Industry in California 


| 
o 

From the time the first carload of 
California vegetables was shipped out 
of the state in the early '80's the vege- 
table shipping business has shown a 
decided increase each year until today 
it stands as one of the foremost in- 
dustries of the state. The volume of 
vegetables moving out of the state is 
increasing each year and during the 
season 1913-14 approximately 12,000 


Commodity 
Assorted vegetables 
Asparagus 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


The very rich and productive delta 
region of Northern California in Sac- 
ramento, San Joaquin and Contra 
Costa counties, produces practically all 
of the vegetables raised in that sec- 
tion. Tremendous acreages of celery, 
asparagus, potatoes and onions are 
grown on the islands of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers. San 
Mateo County produces cauliflower 
and cabbage in large quantities, al- 
though the bulk of these two com- 
modities is grown in Southern Cali- 
fornia. [Los Angeles is perhaps the 
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carloads of California vegetables 
found their way to markets all over 
the country, according to the figures 
of the California Vegetables Union ot 
Los Angeles. 

This volume is divided about equally 
between northern and southern Cali- 
fornia, the principal varieties shipped 
and quantities in each in carloads being 
about as follows: 


Northern Southern Total 
California California Cars 
500 1, 1,500 

250 50 300 

200 300 500 

100 300 400 
1,000 1,500 2,500 
EH 300 300 
2,000 1,000 3,000 
2,400 600 3,000 
50 150 200 


most productive county of vegetables 
in Southern California, celery, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, lettuce, potatoes and 
tomatoes being raised to splendid ad- 
vantage, and the average truck farmer 
in this county is prosperous and inde- 
pendent. Orange County produces 
tomatoes, celery and cabbage abun- 
dantly, and the quality of its products 
is known in all markets. The demand 
in all the markets of the United States 
and Canada for California vegetables 
is rapidly increasing and first-class 
vegetable land is becoming to be held 
at a premium throughout the state. 
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| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


The ladies of Visalia are planning 
a rose festival for April 10th. 

The Business Men's Club of Fowler 
has decided to plant poppies along the 
roads leading to that town. 

Three thousand acres of Kings 
County lands are being planted to fruit 
trees this season. 

The Dreher orange orchard, 127 
acres in the Ducor section, sold for 
$150,000 during the month. 

Huron this year will be the center 
of 60,000 acres of grain. Two new 
warehouses are to be erected. 

S. C. Macomber, a well known 
rancher near Tipton, has recently com- 
pleted the erection of a sixty stall dairy 
cow barn. It is equipped with cement 
floors and stanchions. A separator 
house has also been added to the dairy- 
ing facilities on the Macomber ranch. 

W. R, Nutting, who is engaged in 
establishing the date growing industry 
in the San Joaquin Valley, on a recent 
trip to Kern County pronounced soil 
and climatic conditions in certain sec- 
tions of that county ideal for the date 
industry and he has succeeded in in- 
teresting several local property own- 
ers in the possibilities of the new en- 
terprise. 

One of the íruit exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition from the 
San Joaquin Valley will be a young 
grape fruit tree from Dinuba. The 
tree is less than seven feet high and 
has broken all records for the size of 
a grape fruit cluster. Of the 37 grape 
fruit on the tree 27 are in one cluster. 
There were originally 30 fruit in this 
cluster but three fell off. E. M. Ely 
is the grower. 

It has been determined that it is now 
possible to pack and ship pears in 
drums of sawdust the same as grapes, 
California fruit that was prepared in 
this way having reached its destina- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard in per- 
fect condition and bringing a good 
price. This method should aid greatly 
in extending the field of operations of 
the California pear growers. 
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after April Ist. 


It is reported that forty Southern 
California families are planning to 
move to the Porterville district to en- 
gage in olive growing. 

The new owners of the Island Ranch, 
seven miles east of Madera, are ship- 
ping pure-blood Holstein dairy cows 
from San Jose and during the season 
it is expected to have a heard of 200 
pure-bloods on the place. A large 
acreage of alfalfa has been planted. 
The company is also going to raise 
thoroughbred Berkshire hogs, fifty 
sows of which already are on the place. 


Two and a half million jute grain 
bags are available in the warehouses 
of San Quentin prison for farmers be- 
tween now and April 1st, and will be 
sold up to that time to farmers only 
for six cents apiece. Such is the de- 
cision of the State Board of Prison 
Directors. The price may be changed 
Sacks may be pur- 
chased off the state cheaper than on 
the open market where the quotations 
now range from 6 1-8 to 6 1-2 cents. 
The legislature just passed an emer- 
gency measure permitting the prison 
board to change the price of prison- 
made sacks to meet the fluctuations of 
the current market. Heretofore the 
price once fixed could not be changed 
during the year. 


Plans are now practically completed 
for the development of over two town- 
ships of land near Coalinga. Residents 
of that city circulated a petition for 
the formation of an irrigation district 
on what is known as the “west side.” 
Every rancher in the dsitrict has now 
signed the petition, and it has been for- 
warded to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, which owns every odd 
section in the district. Latest reports 
indicate that the company will indorse 
the petition. The district is among the 
richest in the valley and is especially 
adapted to fruit raising. If the pres- 
ent plans work out, at least 10,000 
acres will be added to the productive 
area of the district within the next few 
years. 


VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


It is predicted that Kings County's 
grain crop will net close to $5,000,000 
this year. Grain buyers already are 
said to be bidding $1.50 for July wheat. 

Fruit trees throughout the valley are 
beginning to bloom and the travelers 
along the highways are being treated 
to a beautiful sight. 

Butte County rice is being shipped 
by way of the Panama Canal to New 
Orleans. “Carrying coals to New- 
castle” is thereby modernized. 


A Fresno sheepman recently paid $4 
- a head for spring lambs and $12 a bale 
for wool. These are said to be the 
highest prices of the year. 

It is predicted that between 50,000 
and 60,000 people will visit Yosemite 
Valley during the exposition year. 
More accommodations are now being 
provided. 

The Mary Frances Chatten Ranch 
of 1,000 acres near Visalia is to be sub- 
divided into 40 and 80 acre tracts. 
This is one of the few large tracts left 
in the county. 

The Kings County supervisors have 
voted to purchase $70,000 worth of 
state highway bonds, which will pro- 
vide for the construction of the eight 
miles of roadway, including bridges, 
between Hanford and Goshen. 

During the past month a number of 
pumping plants have been installed in 
the Woodlake citrus district. Land 
owners in this locality are making 
plans to attract many exposition visit- 
ors to the territory during the year., 

The Santa Fe Railroad Company has 
opened a depot in the new town of 
Orange Cove and the people in that 
locality are must elated over this 
achievement. This territory is rapidly 
progressing and is destined to become 
one of the valley’s most important cit- 
rus localities. 

Selma fruits will be exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco in the booth of Libby, 
McNeil and Libby. All of the varieties 
prepared at the packing house in Selma 
will be shown. 
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Tulare County students will hold a 
pig raising contest this year. It has 
been arranged that each student in the 
agricultural class shall take two or 
three young pigs which are to be kept 
until they are about six months old 
and then judged. 

More than. 35,000 trees were im- 
ported into Tulare County during the 
month of January. Of this number 
21,000 were grape vines, mostly Seed- 
less Thompsons, 11,000 fruit trees of 
all kinds, 3,000 ornamental, and 1,000 
shade trees. 


A six acre experimental farm will 
be conducted by the Turlock branch of 
the Stanislaus County Farm Bureau in 
conjunction with the agricultural class 
of the Turlock high school. There are 
at the present time 122 members of 
the Turlock branch of the bureau. 


Madera County woods comprise a 
collection of one hundred canes which 
has been sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce for exhibition at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition by Harry Bell of 
North Fork. 

Ten boys of the agricultural class 
of the Kern County high school will 
enter the national competition for 
potato growing. The competition is 
under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the: champion in each state will be 
given a free trip to Washington, D. C., 
Cornell University and other eastern 
points of interest agriculturally. 

The irrigation season began the mid- 
dle of the month when water was 
turned into all the canals. Little ir- 
rigation of crops will be necessary at 
the present, but considerable water is 
being used to settle new land. 

The farmers of the Chowchilla dis- 
trict, through their local Farm Bureau, 
are planning the organization of a 
poultry raising association for the pur- 
pose of increasing the poultry and egg 
production of that locality and finding 
a market for the same in the larger San 
Joaquin Valley cities and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay points. 


| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


The new colony of Shaíter in Kern 
County is to have a $7,000 school 
house. 

The American National Livestock 
Association will hold its annual con- 


vention in San Francisco March 24, 
25 and 26. 

A movement is on foot to establish 
at Allensworth a state industrial 
school for the training of young col- 
ored men and women. 


The Visalia sugar factory expects to 
have 5,000 acres of beets to work on 
this season. All of the beets are show- 
ing up fine after the copious rains of 
the past month. 

A carload of quicksilver, weighing 


43,000 pounds and valued at $25,000, 


was shipped from the New Idria mines 
in Fresno County recently, to New 
York. This has been the first quick- 
silver exportation in several months, 
but owing to the European war, which 
has lessened the imports from the con- 
tinent and at the same time increased 
the price, the demand for the California 
product is becoming pronounced. 

Figures from Los Banos show that 
Miller and Lux have shipped from Los 
Banos and Volta during the past sea- 
son, 224,795 bags of grain. Figuring 
800 sacks to the carload, this shipment 
would represent a string of freight cars 
four miles in length. It is reported 
that 20,000 sacks still remain in the 
warehouses at these points. 

Nursery shipments out of Fresno 
during the month of January were very 
heavy. The county horticultural in- 
spectors are inspecting daily during 
the season from 500 to 30,000 trees. 

The Tulare Poultry Co- -operative 
Association, which was organized for 
mutual benefit in marketing, enjoyed a 
very successful season. The total bus- 
iness transacted was a little less than 
$60,000, or an average of $5,000 per 
month. It cost $2,475.45 to conduct 
the association, or about $200 per 
month. This represents approximately 
five per cent of the volume of the bus- 
iness handled. 
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A co-operative cannery to handle 
fruits and vegetables is being agitated 
in Madera. 


The tepary bean in the San Joaquin 
Valley is attracting the attention of 
commission houses and overtures are 
being made to valley ranchers to plant 
the same. The bean, as experiment 
has shown, is particularly adapted to 
the climate of the San Joaquin Valley. 
They will mature in ninety days after 
planting and produce almost three 
times as heavily as the other better 
known and more common variety of 
beans. 


County Horticultural Commissioner 
C. F. Collins is authority for the state- 
ment that more deciduous fruit trees 
are being planted in Tulare County 
this year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the county. His force of dep- 
uties is kept busy inspecting shipments 
of stock from other counties. A larger 
percentage of prunes have been planted 
than of any other variety, a number of 
orchards having been set out in the 
Visalia section. Prune men have been 
making big money for the past several 
years and the industry appears to be 
a most attractive one. 


Dr. Rudolph Schiffman, head of the 
Arrowhead Realty Company of Pasa- 
dena, satisfied by the experiments that 
have been conducted in the San 
Joaquin Valley during the past two 
years, that rice can be profitably grown 
in this locality, is preparing a big tract 
of land near Pixley for rice planting 
this season. Several rice growers from 
the Sacramento Valley have been in- 
terested in lands adjoining the prop- 
erty of Dr. Schiffman in the same ter- 
ritory, and likewise will plant consid- 
erable acreage this year. The Sacra- 
mentoans declare that the conditions 
prevailing around Pixley are better 
than in the Sacramento Valley for rice 
growing. They declare that the grain 
harvested during the past season par- 
ticularly on the Woosley Ranch, is a 
better product than the northern val- 
ley grain. 


| ` VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS ` 


Ranchers in the Orange Cove sec- 
tion have been making money by grow- 
ing early vegetables. Peas have been 
bringing 14 cents a pound and toma- 
toes likewise a big price. 

The Libby, McNeil and Libby can- 
ning plant at Selma announces that it 
has added a department for the pick- 
ling of olives and the making of olive 
oil, 

That the marvelous development of 
the McFarland district continues, the 
boosters of that city point to an in- 
crease of 300 per cent in freight ship- 
ments during the past year as evidence. 


Wheat and barley is being planted 
to a large acreage in the Carissa plains 
territory of Kern County this season. 
Caterpillar engines are preparing the 
ground on the larger tracts. With 
favorable weather conditions it is ex- 
pected to have the largest production 
in its history from this territory. 

Hay buyers have been purchasing 
heavily of late and around Fresno the 
baled product is being pretty well 
cleaned up. There is a considerable 
tonnage of alfalfa in the stack but the 
carry over is not going to be as great 
as was first anticipated. Alfalfa in the 
stack has been bringing $4 and baled 
hay from $6.50 to $7.25 per ton. 

This is surely the season to plant 
orange and lemon trees. They are 
selling at the nursery for 35 cents 
apiece this year, all balled and of fine 
size. They have always ranged about 
a dollar apiece before, but it seems 
there is an overproduction this season. 

A record of milk production that 
will be hard to equal is that made by 
the family cow belonging to A. M. 
Ashlew of Madera. From accurate 
records kept it is shown that during 
the past year the milk sold amounted 
to $391 and that during all that time 
the family had an ample supply for 
the table and other uses. The cow is 
now giving four gallons of milk per 
day. She is a Holstein and will be 
seven years old in the spring.—Madera 
Mercury. . 
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Approximately 12,000 carloads of 
vegetables were shipped out of the 
state during 1914, the largest amounts 
being of potatoes, onions and celery. 


The year 1914 has been a notable 
one in the salmon industry. Local au- 
thorities place the pack at close to 
6,500,000 cases, with a gross value es- 
timated at between $27,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. The average pack for the 
past five years has been 5,000,000 
cases. 


A forty acre alfalfa ranch two and 
one-half miles from Porterville has sold 
for $10,000. A Kansas rancher is the 
purchaser. 


The amount paid out to dairymen 
during the year by the Dairyman's Co- 
operative Creamery Association of 
Tulare was $503,686.15. This is a lit- 
tle more than half of the total amount 
paid out to dairymen by the local 
creameries during the year. 

It is reported that B. M. Hopper 
sold $23,000 werth of products off 160 
acres last season, consisting of 211 
tons of raisins, 21 tons peaches, 18 
tons prunes, 40 tons of apricot, and 
60 tons alfalfa—Sanger News. 

It has been announced that 400 acres 
are to be set out with olive trees this 
season on the J. F. Wetherby lands in 
the Lois section of Tulare County. 
There will be considerable olive ac- 
tivity in this locality, a company from 
Sacramento having recently purchased 
a section here for the same purpose. 

Homesteaders are fast opening up a 
territory in Kern County east of 
McFarland. Already there are thirty 
families in the district and they all 
are “sticking it out" with enthusiasm 
over the prospects of their ultimate 
SUCCESS. 

Bean growing has passed the experi- 
mental stage in the McFarland Colony 
and ranchers there are now planning 
to enter upon the business on a large 
scale. An association by means of 
which the best methods of production 
and marketing are hoped to be arrived 
at, will be formed by the growers. 
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PUBLIC ENEMIES 


If you could build a line of railway, over hills and 
barren lands, 

Giving lucrative employment to about a million 
hands; 

If you cause a score of cities by your right-of-way 
to rise, 

Where there formerly was nothing but some rattle- 
snakes and flies; 

If when bringing kale to others, you acquire a little 
kale, 

Then you’ve surely robbed the peepul and you 
ought to be in jail. 


If by planning and by toiling, you have won some 
wealth and fame, 

It will make no odds how squarely you have played 
your little game; - 

Your success 1s proof sufficient that you are a pub- 
lic foe, 

You're a soulless malefactor, to the dump you 
ought to go; 

It’s a crime for you to prosper where so many 
others fail; 

You have surely robbed the peepul, and you ought 
to be in jail. 


Be a chronic politician, and deal in superheated 
air; 

Roast the banks and money barons, there 1s always 
safety there; 

But to sound the note of business is a crime so 
mean and base, 

That a fellow guilty of it, ought to go and hide 
his face. 

Change the builders' song triumphant for the pol:- 
ticians’ wail, 

Or we'll think you've robbed the peepul and we’! 
pack you off to jail. 


—Walt Mason, in Graphite. 
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Beautiful Views of the Wonderful E 


Scene in the great west 
court at the Panama- 
Pacific International Ex- 
osition, the Court of the Four Seasons, designed 
y Mr. Henry Bacon of New York. This court exalts 
the beneficence which Nature has poured upon man- 
kind. In the four corners of the court are niches screened by colon- 
nades and containing statues symbolizing the seasons, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. 


Superb classical 
Palace of Fine 
International 

was taken sev 
the first time it 
foreground berg 
surfaced to match 
ex t palaces. 
of striated marble 
Apnear statues by 
bolizing Art engagi 


Looking across the South T 
Gardens, with their sunk- 

en pools and fountains, to 

the ltalian towers of the Court of Flowers, at the 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition. To the ex- 

treme right of the picture is seen the dome of Fes- 

tival Hall, where is installed the world's greatest organ, The building to the extreme left 

is the Palace of Manufactures, and on the right of the Italian Towers the Palace of Varied 

(Industries, two of the eleven major exhibit palaces. The flowers in the foreground are 

bansies, of which there are 200,000 plants in bloom in the South Gardens. 


nA Original from 
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anama-Pacific Exposition Now Open 


Colossal statuary in the 
reat central court at the 
x anama - Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, the Court of the Universe. In the 
i foreground is shown one of the groups by Paul Man- 
ship, the pong New York sculptor who made the medallion awarded 
to Colonel Goethals, the builder of the Panama Canal. To the right 
of this largest group may be seen the two reclining statues that guard 
the approach to the sunken garden in the center of the court; these 
figures are “Fire” and “Water,” respectively. The photograph gives 
no idea of the height of the domes, which rise 160 feet. e Court 
of the Universe is 750 by 950 feet in dimensions, exclusive of the 
great forecourt or opening upon San Francisco Bay. 


amns before the great 
at the Panama-Pacific 
tion. This photograph 
veeks ago, but this is 
been in print, and the 
own has been neatly 
1e color scheme of the 
he giant columns are 1 Gi : ^ E 
and on the summit | E — Bae ua E 
Eric Ellerhause sym- E CO A—M S 

in Meditation. 


The Column of Progress, San 
Francisco Bay and the hills 
of Marin as seen across the 
sunken pools of the north approach to the Court of the 
Universe at the Panama-Paciflc International Expo- 
sition. This column, 160 feet in height, surmounted 
by an heroic figure, *The Adventurous wman," symbolizes the upward and onward 
march of civilization. To the right is the west elevation of the Palace of Transportation, 
end to the left the east elevation of the Palace of Agriculture. 
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Why We Are Growing 
Richer in 1915 


One of the country's leading finan- 
cial writers recently was asked to give 
fifty reasons why the United States is 
to grow richer in 1915. Under the 
head of agriculture he laid stress on 
eight points, which are as follows: 


"American farmers, very tardily, are 


learning the incalculable value of crop 
rotation. 


“The South has increased its win- 
ter wheat acreage fifty per cent and 
corn acreage promises to be similarly 
extended. 

"A proper system of credit for our 
farmers is to be established, probably 
before 1915 ends. This 1s a considera- 
tion of great importance. 

"Heavy immigration from rural 
Europe should provide our farmers 
with a more adequate supply of labor 
and should also lead to the cultivation 
of greater acreage throughout the 
country. 

Our total farm products in 1914 are 
estimated by the government at al- 
most $10,000,000,000 in value, a figure 
never before attained. 

"High prices for all food products 
will enrich our farmers during 1915. 

"Prosperity is enabling farmers to 
buy more labor-saving machinery, pur- 
chase better grades of breeding cattle 
and improve their homes, thus mak- 
ing their daily life more comfortable. 
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"Remarkable advances in agricul- 
tural science, combined with the un- 
matched efficiency of our federal de- 
partment of agriculture, have greatly 
reduced the danger of any general fail- 
ure of crops." 


Looking over the great San Joaquin 
Valley, with its busy grain fields, dairy 
ranches, fruit orchards, vineyards and 
hay fields, it does not take a mind- 
reader to know that this favored sec- 
tion is taking a leading part in pro- 
ducing the nation's increased riches, 
and the men and women doing the 
work are rapidly taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered by increased 
knowledge and better methods. 


Some More Light on Municipal 
Ownership 


Census returns show 100 per cent 
increase in municipal electric light 
stations between the year 1902 and 
1912, while the number of privately 
owned plants only increased 30 per 
cent during the same period. Figures 
given on a percentage basis are fre- 
quently deceptive, for while these are 
approximately correct, they do not tell 
the entire story.  Compare.the in- 
creased capacity of privately owned 
stations and municipally owned sta- 
tions during the same ten years and 
the figures make a very different show- 


‘ing. 


The following from Collier’s Weekly 
of November 14th does not make very 
encouraging reading for the municipal 
ownership agitator: 

“Perhaps the most obvious thing for 
the average city to own is the electric 
light and power station, since the city 
already owns, paves and cleans the 
streets. Between 1902 and 1912 the 
number of such plants owned by our 
municipalities increased from 815 to 
1562, while the number commercially 
owned increased from 2805 to 3659. 
How did they work? The Bureau of 
the Census has issued a bulletin which 
gives the answer. The figures show 
that in 1912 the city-owned stations 
hired 10 per cent of the total number 
of employees in order to turn out 4.7 
per cent of the total product. Elec- 
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tricity is sold by the kilowatt hour, 
and the cities increased their average 
charge from 3.5 cents in 1902 to 4.3 
cents in 1912, while the commercial 
plants reduced their average charge 
from 3.4 to 2.5 cents. 
this reflects, among other things, the 
growth of municipal ownership in the 
smaller towns where it really does cost 
more to turn out the ‘juice; but the 
trouble is that the whole drift of the 
statistical evidence is in the same direc- 
tion. The city-owned plants tend to 
fall back on higher rates and the kindly 
nurture of taxes, and do not deliver 
the goods. There is another seamy 
side to the story, viz., the way in which 
these municipal enterprises resist state 
regulation and especially the introduc- 
tion of uniform accounting methods 
which would show all the facts. 
Municipal ownership spells oppor- 
tunity for politicians but it does not 
spell service." 


What We Have Done In 
Past Fifty Years 


Since 1850 the population of the 
United States has more than quad- 
rupled; there are now more than 
100,000,000 people in this country. 

During the past fifty years the for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
has grown from  $318,000,000 to 
$4,295,000,000 and the per capita value 
of exports from $16.96 to $23.27. 

In fifty years our national wealth 
has increased from seven billion dol- 
lars to one hundred forty billion dol- 
lars. 

The amount of money in circulation 
in the United States has increased in 
fifty years from $279,000,000 to over 
$3,419,000,000. 

The value of United States farm 
property in fifty years has increased 
from $4,000,000,000 to forty-one bililon. 

In 1850 there were 9,021 miles of rail- 
road in the United States in operation 
and today there are approximately 
260,000 miles. 

The yearly output of factories in 
1859 in the United States was one mil- 
lion dollars; now it is worth over 
twenty billions. | 
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Good Words for Magazine 


W. B. Palmer 


Electrical Repairs A Specialty 
3829 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


February 6, 1915. 


San Joaquin Light and Power Maga- 
zine, Fresno, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

I am one of your consumers of 
power at two locations, Alpaugh and 
Delano, and am very proud of your 
most worthy magazine. Please change 
my address that I may get my maga- 
zine in due time, and greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 


W. B. PALMER. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Real Estate and Mortgage Department 
346 and 348 Broadway 

New York, February 10, 1915. 
San Joaquin Light and Power Maga- 
zine, Fresno, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Please note change in my address to 
that given below. I read the maga- 
zine with great interest and shall be 
obliged if it can be sent me at the new 
address. I find a great deal of matter 
in it which I can file for use in con- 
nection with the entire State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


JAY E. LAWSHE. 


California’s Population Increases 
A Half Million in Five Years 


April 15, 1915, just five years since 
the last decennial census, and midway 
until the census of 1920, the popula- 
tion of the State of California will be 
2,829,440, compared with 2,377,549 in 
1910, an increase of 451,891, or at the 
rate of 19 per cent for the five-year 
period. The figures have been com- 
piled from the records of the United 
States Census Bureau, and the com- 
putations are made in accordance with 
the methods followed in promulgating 
the annual estimates. 
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Has This Ever Happened to You? 


IT WAS raining 

AND I was late 

AND A jitney bus 
CAME ALONG 

AND I got in. 

AND SOME more got in 
AND IT was full 

BUT THEY went right on 
PICKING 'EM up 

TILL THERE were four 
ON THE running boards. 
AND A tall man 

WITH WHISKERS 

ON MY side 

PUT HIS head in 

AND THE rain 
DRIPPED FROM his beard 
INTO MY lap. 

AND HE said: 

“PVE BEEN going about 
"FOR YEARS 

"IN CROWDED cars 
"AND I'M thankful 

“TO THE man 

"WHO STARTED 
“THESE JITNEY buses." 
AND JUST then 

WE STOPPED 

IN A HURRY 

AND HE did a pivot 

ON THE running board 
AND VERY nearly 
TORE HIS head off 

IN THE framework 

ON THE top, 

AND WE started again 
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AND HE said: 
“THERE OUGHT to be a law 
“TO MAKE a street car Co. 


“GIVE EVERYBODY 

“A SEAT.” 

AND THEN a big Winton 
WENT BY 

AND NEARLY scratched him off 
THE RUNNING board 
AND HE took his head out 
TO WATCH. 

AND WE passed Eastlake 
ON PINE 

AND STARTED to climb 
THE HILL 

AND HE put his head in 
AND DRIPPED water 
ALL OVER me 

AGAIN 

AND SAID: 

“WOULD YOU mind 
“REACHING OUT 

“AND TAKING hold 

“OF THE sleeve 

“OF MY coat? 

"I CAN'T hold on 

“ANY LONGER.” 

AND I did 

AND WE got off 

AT THE same corner 
AND HE kept me standing 
IN THE rain 

WHILE HE roasted the 
STREET CAR Company. 


—Los Angeles Exchange. 


Safety First in Overhead Line Work 


In his recent talk to the men of the 
Fresno district, S. W. Dietrich, Safety 
Committee Chairman of the Overhead 
Line Department, gave so many valu- 
able Safety First ideas, they could not 
all be set forth at one time in the space 
allotted in the last issue of the Maga- 
zine, and the following is a continua- 
tion of his remarks from the January 
issue. Mr. Dietrich gave many impor- 
tant suggestions for safety in line work 
as follows: 

I have merely touched on this sub- 
ject of Safety, and in doing so have 
considered the men who have to do 
more with line work and the handling 
of wires carrying high-tension cur- 
rents, but what I have said applies 
equally to the men handling low-ten- 
sion wires, carrying 110, 220 and 440 
volt current. Men handling these low- 
tension wires should be just as care- 
ful as the men handling the wires 
carrying the higher voltage currents, 
because of the fact that usually these 
low-tension wires are handled while 
they are hot, and it is possible for a 
man, by carelessness, to get a severe 
shaking up or a pretty bad burn in 
handling 220 volt wires. For this rea- 
son, meter testers, trouble men, service 
men, and all employees hàndling low 
voltages should keep the Safety First 
idea constantly before them in doing 
any work. They should first make 
sure they are standing on insulation 
sufficient to withstand the voltage they 
are handling. Also they should ask 
themselves whether they are absolutely 
safe and whether there is any possibil- 
ity of their bodies or any part of their 
clothing coming in contact with a part 
of the circuit. Also whether there is 
any possibility of their tools carried in 
their belts either  short-circuiting 
switches or busbars, as this might re- 
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sult in severe eye injury. Meter test- 
ers, in inserting their testing instru- 
ments in the circuit, should be sure 
that they have a completed circuit 
through their test instrument before 
opening the circuit in order to throw 
the current through the test instru- 
ment. Special care should be exercised 
when cutting in meters in series trans- 
former circuits to be sure the test meter 
is permanently and securely connected 
to both sides of the test switches which 
are installed in series transformer cir- 
cuits, before opening these test 
switches. 

Care should be used in removing and 
installing primary and secondary fuses. 
All employees should never lose track 
of the necessity for the proper installa- 
tion of fuses and adherence to stand- 
ards. This fact is illustrated with the 
pole at Fowler, which was supposed 
to meet standards. The fuse arms, in- 
stead of being placed straight out from ` 
the transformer hanger arm, as called 
for by our standard print, were placed 
five feet above the hanger arm, at the 
top of the pole, and the hot wires 
brought down from the top arm to the 
hanger arm vertically, making it neces- 
sary for a man, in removing these 
fuses, to go up past these vertical wires 
in order to remove the fuses. This is 
very dangerous. Had the standards 
been adhered to, there would have 
been no danger in removing fuses. 

We should not forget one man’s re- 
sponsibility to another, and one de- 
partment’s responsibility to another. 
Harmonious action is always desired, 
as is mutual help between employees 
and also departments. 

Taking out of tools known to be 
defective is criminal. Men should re- 
fuse to work with defective tools, and 
should report such defects imme- 
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diately. All such matters should be 
promptly reported to the superintend- 
ent for action. 

No man or foreman working for the 
interest of the company and guarding 
the safety of himself and men will per- 
mit the use of tools that are known to 
be defective and in need of repair. 

The habit of making temporary re- 
pairs in a very temporary manner is 
very dangerous. If the right material 
or tools are not at hand to do the work 
as it should be done, this is all the 
more reason for giving the temporary 
repairs the greatest possible care, to 
see that they are made as good as pos- 
sible, for the reason that temporary 
repairs usually mean that the repair is 
not as strong or good as our standards 
call for, and therefore not as safe. For 
this reason temporary repairs should 
be made as carefully as possible. 

Care should be used in the proper 
doing of work, so that it will "stay 
put," not for a month or a year, but 
for the life of the apparatus. The habit 
of setting poles not deep enough, on 
account of some little difficulty either 
in encountering hardpan, or dullness 
of tools, or some other reason, and ex- 
pecting them to hold the same as if 
properly set, is wrong. All work should 
be properly done, and if difficulties are 
encountered they should be overcome, 
and the reason for the delay in com- 
pleting work given to the foreman. 

Again with operators. You are 
sometimes called upon for quick action 
—at least you think the care requires 
quick action, and you do some things 
in a great hurry, sometimes safely and 
many times not. In 99 cases out of 
100, the case which you thought re- 
quired quick action merely required 
quick thinking to avoid any action 
whatsoever, or to avoid wrong action. 
Therefore, it is a safe rule to think 
twice before acting. One thinks very 
quickly in times of trouble, and while 
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it may seem like five or ten minutes 
time has elapsed, in reality only a few 
seconds have passed. Hence, before 
taking radical action, it is well to ask 
yourself if it is safe not only to you 
but to your fellow-workmen and also 
to equipment and property. For in- 
stance, in time of trouble, when the 
trouble is very probably outside your 
station, the voltage is apt to reach a 
very high point, or even dangerous 
point, at the time of the clearing of the 
trouble, due to the power house gover- 
nors not being able to act quickly 
enough. At such a time it is the in- 
clination of the station operator to pull 
off his station, in order to save his ap- 
paratus from excess voltage. To do 
this only aggravates the trouble for 
the rest of the system, as in lessening 
the load at such a time it only serves 
to throw a greater burden on the gov- 
ernors at the power house. In such 
cases, it is well to bear in mind that 
we have lightning arresters connected 
to our system at various points, whose 
function it is to care for such cases 
as this, and also should you be forced 
to pull off your station, through long 
continuance of this exceptional volt- 
age (in other words, because of the in- 
ability of the power house to control 
the situation within a few minutes), 
you should bear in mind that the 
greater the load you are carrying, the 
greater the inductive kick when you 
pull off the circuit. Therefore, it is 
wise to reduce the load to a minimum 
by opening individual circuit switches 
first before opening the main trans- 
former switches. This method would 
lessen the danger of breakdown of the 
transformer insulation by the induc- 
tive kick of the transformers at the 
time of opening the transformer 
switches. 

Operators are cautioned particularly 
about heating up circuits that have 
been killed for men to make repairs. 


Wa e 


All these matters have been covered 
with bulletins at different times, and 


these bulletins are in the Bulletin 
Book in each substation. It is wise to 


call attention to these operating bul- 
letins at frequent intervals and it is 
essential for the operators to form a 
habit of reading these bulletins at least 
once a month, so as to keep them con- 
stantly before them. 


SAFETY FIRST 
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Operators should always be alive to 
the necessity for entering all switch- 
ing operations on the log, and at the 
time of changing shift, to go over the 
log of the previous shift and also to go 
over the station with the retiring op- 
erator. 

Care should be taken in placing of 
signs on switches that have been 
opened. as well as entering the same 
in the log. 


*Safety First" 


SAFETY FIRST PRECAUTIONS 


When passing in an automobile close to an opening where a person or a 


vehicle may dart out, always slow down and expect someone to dart out. 


You 


may lose a fraction of a minute; but play safe. 


Matches were made to light cigars and relay, control or knife switches were 


not. 
eyesight; keep away fróm them. 


Assume that switches were all made to burn you and take away your 


Nature intends that your blood will build your tissues and it will, if you 


don't try to make a scavenger oí it. 


You can't expect it to dispose of refuse 


you allow to accumulate in a cut or a scratch or a burn; clean it out and keep 


it clean and change the bandage often. 


THE SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Quinn, General Chairman. 
Crawford, Chairman Operating Department. 


Dietrich, Chairman Overhead Line Department. 
Meudell, Chairman Steam and Gas Plants. 
Imer Gates, Chairman Hydro Electric Plants. 
. G. Rose, Chairman Garage and Shop. 
E? Turner, Chairman Bakersfield and Keri Street Railway. 
. M. Buswell, Inspector. 


. A. 

2 

. L. Easton, Chairman Electric Department. 
. W. 
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Vigilance Necessary for Safety 


By J. M. BUSWELL, Chief Inspector 


As a rule, when an accident has oc- 
curred to someone we know and es- 
pecially if we witness the accident, we 
are struck forcibly with the realization 
of how simply it occurred, and of how 
easily the accident might have been 
avoided. If we look back we can re- 


member that in most cases we thought | 


and talked about the simple precau- 
tions that would have avoided most of 
the accidents we have witnessed or 
discussed. 


Human sympathy causes us to re- 
gret the lack of safety precautions, 
when an accident occurs, and often- 
times we ardently cry for safeguards, 
or maybe we actually proceed to in- 
stall guards or establish precautions, 
to prevent a recurrence of the accident. 

When the “Safety First" slogan is 
announced we are generally actuated 
by some noble enthusiasms and re- 
sponses. 


But! How easy it is to forget and 
how easy to "put it off." 

It is not merely necessary to pass 
laws; to require insurance; to form 
committees; to post signs; to install 
a few lifeguards. Every one of us 
from top to bottom must possess a real 
earnest steadfastness of purpose and 
that purpose must be to protect life, 
limb and property. 

Telling how and passing laws and 
getting insurance does not protect very 
much. It is learning how, obeying the 
laws and rules and maintaining in their 
places the safeguards: Above all, co- 
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operation is necessary on the part of 
all to the end that we may help to pro- 
tect each other as well as ourselves. 


Constant, careful inspection of your 
equipment or of your appliances, and 
so forth, 1s valuable and protective only 
when it results in immediate correc- 
tion of even minor faults that may, in 
any way, be a source of danger at the 
time or later. 


Accident prevention is one of the 
most practical and concrete problems 
we have today. The foundation is a 
necessity for increasing and preserving 
the earning power and family-support- 
ing power of our workers. The super- 
structure is that humanitarian duty we 
owe one to another to preserve health, 
faculties and pleasant working condi- 
tions. The cement that binds the 
whole together is the hearty, earnest, 
constant co-operation of executives 
and workers in an intelligent, efficient, 
progressive establishment of accident- 
preventive measures. 


These preventive measures must be 
permanent; must become habits. The 
establishment of them must progress. 
The work shall not lag nor cease ever, 
as new dangers will come into exist- 
ence as long as men work and wheels 
turn, and we cannot permanently pre- 
vent accidents unless we are per- 
manently vigilant and active and con- 
stantly considering safety first and 
safety all the time, safety for each 
other, safety for our families, and 
safety for ourselves. 


SAFETY FIRST 
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Do Not Point at Anything Electrical 


Pointing at electrical apparatus is 
dangerous, for the man making the 
gesture may overestimate the distance 
of the object singled out or his arm 
may come in contact with some other 
energized apparatus while his atten- 
tion is distracted. The Rochester (N. 
Y.) Railway & Light Company has 
therefore instructed its employees not 
to point at anything electrical. When 
a man feels that he must point it should 
be at the person spoken to. The ac- 
companying illustration, which shows 
pictorially the correct way to point— 
if point one must—is posted in con- 
spicuous places about the system and 
leaves a more lasting impression in the 
minds of employees than would result 
from verbal instructions on the same 
subject.—Electrical World. 


SAFETY FIRST SLOGANS 


To take a chance is not brave but often results in an accident. 
Only a moral reprobate will laugh at Safety Measures. 
There is no measure of the “time saved" that can excuse a risk of accident. 


Only absolute lack of forethought will prompt a man to take a risk to save 
a possible fraction of time. 


The loss of a finger or an eye does not make anything else worth while ex- 
cept the probability of saving the life of someone else. 


Only a foolhardy man will look at a risk as heroic or praiseworthy. 


It only takes a moment for a man to lose his eyesight, and it can happen 
) very easily. a 


Surely no one will take a chance of losing his sight. Just shut your eyes 
and think and then get that earnest resolution to help protect yourself and the 
rest of us. 
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The present installation at Merced, from photograph taken January 9, 1915 


Growth and Development of the Gas Plant 
and Distributing System at Merced 


By RALEIGH CASAD, District Agent, Merced, Calif. 


Merced is a city of about 4000 in- 
habitants. It is the county seat of 
Merced County, at the extreme north 
end of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation's system, and has 
been recognized as a very good town 
for gas consumption. 

The gas plant was first installed in 
1883, by Walter Deane, who oper- 
ated it for some little time, and, after 
this, it was under five different man- 
agers until 1901, namely: Mr. Swain, 
Lee Hee, George Conway, Fred Hen- 
derson a ndC. H. Hollidge. In 1901 
A. C. Briggs, of San Francisco, was 
placed in charge as manager by the 
Crocker-Hüffman Land and Water 
Company, who were the owners of the 
gas and electric plant at that time. 

Mr. Briggs continued to manage the 
property until 1906, when the Crocker- 
Huffman Land and Water Company 
sold out to C. W. Waller of San Fran- 
cisco. While under the management 
of Mr. Briggs, there were consider- 


able improvements made. He installed 
a new 30,000 cubic feet holder and re- 
laid a large portion of the old mains 
with new and larger pipe. Some of 
the work on the relaying of the new 
pipe was rushed in 1905, owing to the 
fact that the city decided to establish 
a grade and cut the streets down to 
the same, and pave four blocks of the 
streets in the business district of the 
town. ; 

When Mr. Waller purchased the 
plant in 1906, he put in as manager H. 
H. Adams, who had charge until 1910, 
when the plant was purchased by the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, and has been under the pres- 
ent management ever since. 

The first plant installed was what 
is known as the “Lowe Water Gas 
Set" or “Retort Set.” The first type 
of machine of this kind was built by 
Professor Lowe in February, 1874, in 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 

Water gas is made with coal to heat 
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up the checker brick to a temperature 
of about 2500 degrees; then the ma- 
chine is closed tight and steam is ap- 
plied underneath the grates of the gen- 
erators and a small amount of distillate 
or crude oil is sprayed in the top of 
the super-heater on the checker brick. 
This makes what is called water gas, 
sometimes called "blue" gas because 
it burns with a non-luminous flame. 
The impurities in this kind of gas are 
not difficult to eliminate, as the amount 
of hydrogen-sulphide from water gas 
or oil gas found in the coal or oil on 
the Pacific Coast is very small. The 
ammonia found in either water or oil 
gas is practically eliminated on ac- 
count of the extreme high temperature 
which is maintained in the generators 
during the manufacture of same. The 
amount of sulphur in the finished gas 
usually depends largely upon the sul- 
phur contained in the fuel of which the 
gas is made, and if proper care is taken 
in purchasing oil, there will be com- 
paratively no difficulty in eliminating 
the same as there is usually less than 
1% of sulphur contained; and, further, 
if the purifiers are kept in proper con- 
dition. The oxide in the purifier boxes 
should be taken out and allowed to 
get the air so as to revive them. This 
oxide can be used over and over again 
many times, if not used too long at 
once. Oxide is usually made of planer 
chips, slack lime, copperas, iron bor- 
ings and sal-amoniace. The best prep- 
aration for comprehensive knowledge 
of either water or oil gas is the care- 
ful study of the practice of combustion. 

This set was used as a water gas 
set until about 1896, when the coal 
grates were taken out and oil burners 
were put in and checker bricks in- 
stalled so as to use is as a "Jones Oil 
Set," and oil gas has been made ever 
since. 

The gas output in 1900 was about 
14,000 cubic feet per day. The owners 
had at this time a 15,000 cubic feet 
holder and the size of the main was 
five-inch riveted and dipped pipe, and 
two-inch black pipe. In 1903 it was 
discovered that there was quite a leak- 
age and a part of the riveted and 
dipped pipe was removed. 
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In 1904, A. G. Briggs, who was man- 
ager, installed a new 30,000 cubic feet 
gas holder and as the old one was in 
such bad shape it was torn down. In 
1905 and 1906, practically all of the 
gas mains were relaid, eight-inch cast 
iron mains being put down from the 
gas works on 15th Street to 18th 
Street; six-inch pipe from 18th to 20th 
Street; four-inch pipe from 20th to 
22nd Street; three-inch pipe from 22nd 
to 24th Street; and two-inch pipe from 
24th to 26th on “L” Street. “L’ Street 
is in the center of the town, running 
north and south. Four-inch cast iron 
pipe was laid on 17th Street between 
"^K" and "M" Streets. All the rest of 
the main is two-inch galvanized pipe 
and black pipe painted with red lead 
and tar. 

In 1907, the gas output per day had 
increased to about 30,000 cubic feet, 
and the "Lowe Water Gas Set" that 
was made over into a "Jones" oil set 
in 1896, had only a capacity of about 
1800 cubic feet per hour, which was 
almost impossible to give adequate 
service owing to the largely increased 
output. H. H Adams, manager at 
that time, installed a "Jones" oil set 
with a capacity of about 4500 cubic 
feet per hour. This was used until 
1910 when the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation bought the plant. 
The present owners overhauled the 
"Jones" oil set, making two straight 
shot gas generators with about the 
same capacity. At this time, the gas 
output had reached about 35,000 cubic 
feet per day. These straight shot gen- 
erators have been operated up to the 
present time, and now the gas output 
per day has reached between forty- 
eight to fifty thousand cubic feet. 

In September, 1914, the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation installed 
a 20,000 cubic feet "relief" holder, 
which increased the efficiency of the 
plant a great deal and the company is 
now drawing plans and preparing to 
put through an estimate to remodel the 
straight shot generators so as to in- 
crease the capacity to about 7500 cubic 
feet per hour. 

Oil gas is made out of gas oil, that 
is, crude petroleum we have on the 
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At the left, the plant 
as operated by the 
Merced Falls Gas 

and Electric Com- 
pany in 1906 

At the right, the plant 
as improved by the 
San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corpora- 
tion in 1910. 


Pacific Coast in an unrefined state. 
The best gas oil ranges in gravity from 
18 to 22 Baume. In making gas with 


the straight shot generators, oil burn- 
ers are put in the bottom of the ma- 


Merced's First Gas Plant in 1883 
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chine where there is a combustion box 
and the rest of the generators are filled 
with brick, lying crosswise, leaving 
small openings all the way up to the 
top. To create a draft in this machine 
a pipe from a blower, about six inches 
in diameter, is put in the bottom of the 
generator and the checker brick is 
heated to a temperature of 2000 to 2200 
degrees. It usually takes from thirteen 
to eighteen minues to get them up to 
this temperature, after the first heat 
in the morning. Then the machine is 
closed and oil is sprayed from the top 
on the checker brick. The off-take 
pipe from the generator is usually 
taken from the bottom, which goes out 
through the wash boxes, which are 
made to form a seal, so that the gas 
cannot back up through the machine 
when heating up. After the brick is 
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up to the proper heat gas usually can 
be made from fifteen to twenty-four 
minutes before they chill. The best 
result is usually obtained by not al- 
lowing the brick to get down cooler 
than 1800 degrees. 


The wash boxes are made with a 
number of sprays in top so it cools the 
gas off before going through the scrub- 
bers. Any gas machine of the capacity 
of 4500 cubic feet per hour has usually 
a wash box eight feet square. The 
wash boxes not only cool the gas but 
separate practically all of the lamp 


ME BS 


Main building and gas making force. Read 


Hughes, gas maker; J. A. 


ing 
Reece, pipe fltter and meter inspector, and N. C. Hanes, gas foreman. 


black from the gas. It then passes 
through to the scrubbers. 

Scrubbers are straight shells and for 
plants of the above mentioned size, 
they are usually about four feet in 
diameter and eighteen to twenty feet 
high and are usually filled with wooden 
trays with a spray of water at the top 
to cool the gas and take out all the tar 
or any other by-products that is not 
taken out by the wash boxes. After 
passing through the two scrubbers it 
then goes into the relief holder, from 
the relief holder passes through the 
purifying boxes on into the distributing 
holder. 


WORKS. 
JIN: C FIGHT a. POWERCU. 


from left to right, F. Hetrick, helper; Scott 
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A Diary with a Tale 
4th—Advertised for a girl to 


do typewriting ......... $ 1.30 
9th—Violets for new type- 

WIET. AE ee ae .50 
13th—Week’s salary, type- 

WEED oseiro e ie 10.00 
l6th—Roses for typewriter ... 2.00 


20th—Miss Remington's salary 15.00 
2lst—Candy for wife and chil- 

dren over Sunday ...... .60 
22nd—Box bonbons for Miss 

Remington ............ 6.00 
26th—Lunch with Miss R. .... 5475 
27th—Daisy’s salary .......... 30.00 
28th—Theatre and supper with 

Daisy at Del’s ......... 17.00 
30th—Sealskin for wife ....... 225.00 
3lst—Advertisement for young 

man to do typewriting .. 1.30 


Mental Treatment 
Bobby was saying his prayers in a 
very low voice. 
"[ can't hear you, dear," his mother 
whispered. 
“T wasnt talking to you," replied 
bobby, firmly. 


Safety First 
"Did they offer you any choice in 
the missionary bureau as to where you 
should be sent?” 
"Yes; and I told them I'd prefer to 
go some place where the natives were 
vegetarians." 


What Did the Hen Do? 

Two little six-year-old girls who had 
been former neighbors, but who haa 
moved to different parts of the city, 
met after six months and were swap- 
ping the news. 

"[ have a surprise for you," said one 
little girl, "Our cat hatched four kit- 
tens." 

"That's nothing,” replied the other 
little girl. “Our dog laid four pup- 
pies." 
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Where It Hurt Him 

Two negroes were employed in tear- 
ing down a three-story brick building. 
One negro was on the top of the build- 
ing taking off the bricks and sliding 
them down a narrow wooden chute to 
the ground, some thirty feet below, 
where the other was picking them up 
and piling them. When this latter 
negro was stooping over to pick up a 
brick. the former accidently let one 
fall, striking him directly on the head. 
Instead of kiling him, he merely 
looked up, without rising, and said: 

"What you doin' thar, nigger? You 
made me bite my tongue." 


Too Much Militarism 

The attorney for the gas company 
was making a popular address. “Think 
of the good the gas company has 
done!” he cried. “If I were permitted 
a pun, I would say, in the words of 
the immortal poet, ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

Voice of consumer from the au- 
dience: “Oh, what a charge they 
made !" 


Sad but True 


Orey came to the band rehearsal 
looking fagged out and discouraged. 
When he had been sitting by the stove 
for ten minutes without saying a word, 
somebody addressed him cheerily: 
"Hey, Orey, what's the matter? Any- 
body got your goat?” 

Orey bestirred himself with a sigh. 
“T be'n huntin' a skunk. One got un- 
der our barn last night, and we thought 
he wasad d nuisance, so this after- 
noon I set the dog on him to drive him 
out." ; 

“Well, how'd you come out with it?” 

Orey gave the coal-hod a vicious 
kick, then chewed moodily for half a 
minute. At last he said: 

"Result 1s we've got two skunks 
now." 
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When you have a chance to knock a 
man, put it off until tomorrow. But 
when you can boost him, do it now. 


Her Tormentors: "Mamie got a 


lickin’! Mamie got a lickin' !" 
Mamie: "Pooh! I knew it before 
you did!” 


Improving on Nature 
Mary had a little foot, 
And, harrowing to tell, 
She put it in a smaller boot 
And then it hurt like (censored). 


Mother Eve was nude until the apple 
episode, but when she ate an apple a 
change for the better took place. Judg- 
ing from the kinds of dresses many of 
the women are wearing now-a-days 
it’s about time to pass the apples again. 


Yea—Even in Atlantic! 

“My friends,” fervently exclaimed 
one of the temperance spell-binders in 
a recent campaign for local option, “if 
all the saloons were at the bottom of 
the sea, what would be the inevitable 
result?” 

And from the rear came the answer, 
“Lots of people would get drowned.” 


A Sage Clerk 

The other day a dairy company’s 
clerk was called to the telephone. A 
woman's voice was heard. 

“This is Mrs. Nixon," she said. “I 
want to know if your cows are con- 
tented?” 

“Wha-a-t?” asked the amazed clerk. 

She repeated the question. 

“I see that your rivals advertise that 
their cows are all contented,” said she. 
“I shall begin to take their milk un- 
less I am assured that your cows are 
all happy.” 

The clerk begged her to hold the 
‘phone a moment. Then he went away 


and gnawed a corner off his desk. 


When he got his voice under control 
he returned to the 'phone. 

“I’ve just been looking up the books, 
mum," said he, "and I am happy to say 
we have not received a complaint from 
a single cow." 
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Some Correspondent 

"Your letter came. Glad you bought 
a team of horses. Hilda is sick. She 
has diphtheria, and she will dit, I 
think. Clara died this eve. She had 
it too. We are quarantined. Five of 
Fisher's family have got it. My wife 
is sick. She hain't got it. If this 
thing gets worse we may have to get 
a doctor. Them trees are budding 
good. Everything O. K." 


Light Verse 
In a parlor there were three; 
A maid, a parlor lamp and he. 
Two are company, without a doubt, 
And so the parlor lamp went out. 


You don't have to be wealthy to be 
a philanthropist. Any old time you pat 
a kid on the head or smile at a baby 
in the arms of a faded mother, or tell 
a poor consumptive that he is looking 
fine or buy a drink for a poor cuss 
who used to be a gentleman, or slip a 
dime to a cripple, or send a few flowers 
to a hospital, or kiss your wife, you 
couldn't do more if you had three bil- 
lion dollars. 


The Versatile Hen 

Fuzzy Bo: "Talk about yer eagles 
all ye want to, but give me the good 
American hen first every time." 

Andy: “Yep, de hen's a wonder.” 

Fuzzy Bo: “Sure, it’s a wonder; ye 
can eat it before it's born, an' ye can 
eat it after it's dead; nuthin’ on earth 
can beat that." 


"Safety First" for Printers 
He poured some liquid on the form; 
He wished to make it clean. 
He dropped a match down in the stuff, 
And since he's not benzine. 


One may sometimes guess how a 
young man will turn out by noting the 
time he turns in. 


Man on bridge watching fisherman: 
"I've been watching that fellow for the 
last two hours and he hasn't caught a 
thing. It's strange how some people 
waste their time." 
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Service and Friendship 


Have you ever noticed that the man you like the most is 
the one who serves his employer best? 


When you ride on the street car watch the men who run 
the car and see if this is not true. 


On one of the lines in this town there is a conductor who 
always has a word of greeting and a smile for every person 
who rides with him. Some oí the passengers have grown to 
so like him that they will miss one car to get the opportunity 
to ride with him. He is obliging and accommodating. He is 
paid to signal the motorman and to collect fares; but he does 
more, he makes the people who patronize his company like 
him and like the company. His passengers are made to like 
his employer and it is safe to say that few of them ever com- 
plain even of indifferent service. He is serving the company 
and serving himself, and his extra service does not cost any 
one a cent. His motorman is of the same sort and for this 
many a tardy passenger owes thanks. There are probably 
others, but these we know. 


So it is with all kinds of business. The man who tries 
to make friends is the man who is worth having around. 
Over in Columbus the gas company, a corporation “without 
a heart and without a soul," has instructed all employees to 
be courteous and thoughtful; to be considerate and to receive 
all complaints in kindly spirit. This company realizes that 
the human feeling has a part in business. The idea that there 
can be no sentiment in business is all balderdash. 


The men who come in contact with the people can make 
or they can break a business. The fellow with a smile does 
not work any harder, or perhaps not half so hard, as the fel- 


low with the grouch, and yet that smile is the best service he 
can render. 


Charity covereth a multitude of sins, they say, but to this 
might be added the statement that smiles cover a multitude 
of shortcomings. The man who has the faculty of making 
friends is the best servant, and it follows that he becomes the 
best master. 


Service and friendship are closely related.—Dayton Daily 
News. 
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Fresno 
Vice-President A. C. Balch was in 
Fresno for a day's conference with 
General Manager A. G. Wishon the 
early part of the month. 


Messrs. Shorthouse, Foster and 
Spaulding, auditors of the Price 
Waterhouse Company, have been in 
the Fresno office for the past month 
on the annual audit. 


Roy M. Blood, who held the position 
of stenographer to Statistician Kinney, 
resigned the middle of the month to 
accept a position with a Fresno mer- 
cantile establishment. 

Messrs. Cole and Hughes, repre- 
senting the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, were in Fresno the greater part 
of the month. 

A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent, 
was in Fresno during the month from 
Bakersfield, while on his way to the 
northern districts in connection with 
affars in his department. 

Miss Madge Buck, stenographer for 
D. P. Mason, chief of the stores de- 
partment, left the office February 13th 
on a two weeks' leave of absence, dur- 
ing which her marriage to Mr. Wilmot 
Hughes took place February 22nd. 
The young couple enjoyed a honey- 
moon trip to San Francisco to attend 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and ex- 
pect to be back in Fresno March 1st. 
Monday evening, February 15th, Miss 
Ora Elwell entertained the girls of 
the office force in honor of Miss Buck 
and formal announcement of her ap- 
proaching marriage was made. The 
voung ladies tendered her a miscel- 
laneous shower. The evening was 
very pleasantly spent and among the 
novel forms of entertainment was a 
debate on the following subject: ‘‘Re- 
solved: That the life of a single woman 
is happier and more useful than that 
of a married woman." The young 
ladies entered into the discussion of 
this weighty problem with much spirit 
and enthusiasm and both sides of the 
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question had many able supporters. 
However, all of the guests appear to 
have been pledged to secrecy and thus 
far no uncensored report has been ob- 
tained from the scene of action. De- 
lectable refreshments were served and 
as the Bingville Bugle would say, *A 
pleasant time was had by all." 


Not to be outdone by his youngest 
operator, J. A. Doose, superintendent 
of the Tule River power house, is now 
wearing the smile that will not wear 
off, for he too is the proud daddy of 
a son and heir. Master Lynn Lam- 
mers Doose was born in Porterville the 
latter part of January, and upon his 
advent into this world tipped the 
scales at 10 pounds. Both the younger 
Doose and his mother are getting along 
splendidly and the little fellow will be 
a welcome addition to the Tule River 
settlement. 


Mrs. R. R. Wisner and baby boy 
have returned to their Tule River 
home, and the reports from the power 
house are that the lad is growing so 
rapidly Mr. Wisner takes a picture of 
him every day so as to make sure that 
he will know him the following morn- 
ing. 

P. C. McCorkle, relief operator, is 
now assigned to relief work in the 
Fresno office and the Henrietta and 
Copper Mine switching stations. 


Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore en- 
joyed a short trip to Los Angeles dur- 
ing the month. 

Babe Walthall took advantage of the 
Washington Birthday holiday to en- 
joy a visit with relatives in Modesto. 


Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon made an extended trip 
to San Francisco and the coast coun- 
ties districts during the month. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
and A. Kalenborn made a trip to the 
Crane Valley district during the month 
to confer with Power House Superin- 
tendent Elmer Gates. 
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Here they are, girls. 
and mild of temper. 


happy at nights a little “penny ante" helps out like the mischief. 
The top row, from left to right, are: R. 


Street, the far-famed “Bachclors’ Bungalow." 
Haggerty and Babe Walthall. 


Auditor D. M. Speed was a business 
visitor to San Francisco during the 
month. 


General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
and his sister are now domiciled in a 
new bungalow in the Alta Vista tract. 
Mr. Farrow made a trip to the Cor- 
coran district during the month. 


Traveling Auditors E. S. Erwin and 
C. C. Dickson were in the Fresno of- 
fice during the month. 


During the heavy storm on the west 
side earlier in the month, danger to 
the lines on account of high water in 
the creeks caused a hurried trip to 
Coalinga for General Superintendent 
Quinn. 


C. A. McCullah, formerly operator 
at the Kings River substation, has 
been transferred to the Caruthers sub- 
station, and Mr. Hazelbush is filling 
the vacancy at Kings River. 

D. P. Goldsmith is relieving station 


operators in the valley districts and at 
Tule River. 


Step right up and pick one out. 
They like good eats, an occasional afternoon tea party, and to keep them 
They are on exhibit at 1015 O 
E. Dunkle, 
Fetterly, H. E. Smith and L. 
J. Moore. But why bother about the names? All are good looking and they are just the dandiest 
and jolliest fellows. 


Lower row, O. S. Ambrose, E. J. 


Every one is guaranteed to be handsonie 


H. H. Hughes of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
was in the Fresno office during the 
month, 

R. Casad, district agent at Merced, 
was in t he Fresno office during the 
month. 

The household of Chief Inspector J. 
M. Buswell was gladdened January 
3lst when the stork called and left a 
bouncing baby boy. Mr. Buswell 
promptly applied the J. M., Jr., to the 
little fellow. The many friends of the 
family will be glad to know that the 
lad and his mother are making splen- 
did progress. 

C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, was in the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

During the absence of their wives 
both Power House Superintendent 
Doose and Operator Wisner were 
forced to batch it in their homes at 
the Tule River plant. Eating out of 
tin cans and cooking on red-hot wires 
is not what it is cracked up to be, the 
boys declare. 
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F. E. Boyd, in charge of the small 
motors department of the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the General Electric 
Company, was a visitor in Fresno re- 
cently while making a trip throughout 
the San Joaquin Valley to study busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Boyd was accom- 
panied by Jack Van Huysen, the val- 
ley representative of the company. 

W. E. Whittington, district àgent 
at Los Banos, was in the Fresno office 
during the month. 

Purchasing Agent J. H. Newlin and 
Mrs. Newlin enjoyed a two weeks' 
vacation during the month and the 
time was very pleasantly spent in 
visiting Southern California points of 
interest. 

F. S. Upson, of the new business 
department of the Fresno office, was 
confined to his home for a time dur- 
ing the month on account of an opera- 
tion on his throat. Hs was seriously 
ill for several days but is now back 
at his post of duty. 

The sympathy of the office went out 
to Miss E. Pearl] Ellithorpe over the 
sad death of her father early in the 
month. 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, returned to his office the mid- 
de of the month, having recovered 
from the operation for appendicitis 
which he underwent more than a 
month ago. 

During the past month the Crane 
Valley district received a very boun- 
tiful rainfall and the figures for the 
month are much in excess of those for 
the same period last year. 

Tule River was the scene of heavy 
storms during the month, and on one 
day eighteen inches of snow fell at the 
headworks, which whooped things up 
somewhat in that locality. 

A. Kalenborn, of General Superin- 
tendent Quinn's office, made a trip to 
the Merced Falls station during the 
month. 

Sterling Peart, of the Pleasant Val- 
ley Farm, was in Fresno during the 
month. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter de- 
partment, made a trip to the Merced 
and Merced Falls territory during the 
month. 
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The friends of S. G. Palmer, who 
held the position of load dispatcher in 
the Fresno office a year ago and re- 
signed to return to the electrical de- 
partment of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany at Sparks, Nev., will be interested 
to know that he is now occupying the 
chair of electrical engineering in the 
Nevada State University at Reno. Mr. 
Palmer is very capable in his profes- 
sion and is well qualified for his honors, 
having been graduated from both the 
Nevada University and Cornell Uni- 
versity. His present post is tem- 
porary, however, during the absence of 
the department head, and Mr. Palmer 


is merely filling the vacancy. 


Substation Foreman McKenzie has 
been busy throughout the southern end 
of the system this month. 

storms play queer pranks, as is evi- 
denced by the round about method 
made necessary by the crew of the Edi- 
son power house in the Kern River 
Canyon to get word to their chiefs in 
Los Angeles recently. The storm blew 
down the Edison transmission lines 
and also the lines of the telephone com- 
pany, hence communication over these 
two avenues was impossible. Their 
message was then sent over the pri- 
vate line to the Bakersfield steam plant 
of this company and in turn trans- 
mitted to the dispatchers office in 
Fresno. Here the boys got in touch 
with the Pacific Light and Power op- 
erators at the Big Creek power house, 
who in turn took the message and re- 
layed it to their main office in Los 
Angeles, from where it was phoned by 
city wires to the offices of the Edison 
Company. It is often a long ways 
around, but where they is a will and 
electric wires there is always a way. 


San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
pany linemen yesterday returned from 
Hornitos where they installed a 105 
horsepower motor at the Ruth Pierce 
mine. Heretofore this mine was op- 
erated with gasoline power. Under the 
management of President H. W. Mor- 
ris, extensive improvements have been 
made at the mine preparatory to run- 
ning it full blast again. The Ruth 
Pierce is thought by Mr. Morris, who 
is an experienced mining man, to have 
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excellent prospects and he intends to 
work the mine extensively.—Merced 
Sun. 


Heine's Party 

It happened at the home of *Heinic" 
Heintz, Tuesday evening, January 26. 
Everybody was there. The ladies were 
sloughed over to Mrs. Jack Helwick's 
where they had chocolate and talked 
about the absent ladies. The decora- 
tions were typical ,Police Gazette pink 
being the predominating shade. Sev- 
eral classics adorned the walls. There 
were progress reports from the C. E. 
and several guilds. The latest stuff 
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The well-kept grounds of San Joaquin Power 


House No. 1, and view of the new bridge and 
power house from down stream. 
was received over leased wire. Upon 


arrival, each ruffneque received a hand- 
ful of wafers, some white, some red, 
and some blue. Several groups gath- 
ered in corners and at tables and played 
some very unique games. Those at 
the tables were each given five pieces 
of pasteboard on which were pictures 
of royal gentlemen and ladies, shovels, 
jewels, shamrocks, etc. These paste- 
boards would be laid on the table and 
the players holding the prettiest pic- 
tures would receive several wafers 
from the others. There was great 
amusement in one corner where sev- 
eral of the gang, on hands and knees, 
rolled two little cubes along the floor. 
It seems that the surfaces of these 
cubes bore the names of boys and girls. 
The player rolled and called his fav- 
orite name and tried to have the cor- 
responding surface appear on the 
cubes when they came to rest. “Rich- 
ard" and “Joseph” were popular names 
and Vic Frazee was very successful 
in making “Phoebe” turn up several 
times. "The winners, of course, re- 
ceived more wafers from the rest of 
the mob. At 10:30 the play ceased, 
and upon counting it was found that 
Ed Hughes of the consumption depart- 
ment had the greatest number of 
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waters, while A. B. Carpenter had 
fewer than anyone. Some of the boys 
then swapped chewing gum, related 
experiences and recited. Mr. Bero's 
"What Happened at the Bazaar," and 
Mr. Buswell's stirring war poem, “The 
Daughter of the Regiment," were the 
winners. Carp, Van, Haggerty, Babe 
and “Ole” Ambrose also ran. During 
the evening John McCormack “shoved” 
in a couple of yodels, a la Victrola. 
"Heinie," acting as chef, had been busy 
all the while, and he now pulled the 
hit of the evening with his service. He 
came into port piloting a miniature 
Belgian Relief Ship. It was a Full 
Rigged Vessel and was loaded to the 
"gunnels" with goodies. Coffee was 
served in insulators via a gasoline can 
with fly-swatter strainer. (No strain 
insulators were available.) Messrs. 
Carpenter, Hughes and Bero received 
appropriate prizes for their victories. 
The assemblage then broke, shouting 
“Viva” and scattered for home, while 
Heinie "broomed out" and removed 
several classics from the walls before 
Ruth and baby got home. SOME 
TIME! 

Among the ruffnex present were: 
A. B. Carpenter, E. P. Smith, V. R. 
Frazee, E. S. Erwin, C. C. Dickson, J. 
W. Helwick, S. J. Bero, L. H. Heintz, 
E. C. Van Buren, Jr., H. L. Kern, A. 
lecker, J. Bonnar, E. A. Hughes, J. 
H. Zimmerman, R. E. McCord, R. A. 
Van Buren, J. M. Buswell, H. S. Gal- 
lup, E. M. Haggerty, A. S. Walthall, 
©. S. Ambrose, R. E. Dunkle, B. B. 
Martin, Garrett Van Buren, C. E. 
Stockholm, and Major Fetterly. 


Bakersfield 


The unsettled weather of the month 
kept the boys in Electrical Superin- 
tendent Easton's department on the 
jump. There was plenty to do and 
for the three days that the wind blew 
so hard ending in a. big rain, the chief 
and his men hardly closed an eye. 

The K. V. A. Club gave another very 
successful party January 23rd and the 
members of the club and invited friends 
had a most enjoyable evening at danc- 
ing. The affair was given in Taylor's 
Hall, which was prettily decorated for 
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the occasion, and the power company 
bunch again demonstrated that they 
are in a class by themselves when it 
comes to entertaining. The following 
committee had charge of the party: 


Floor — Nellie Thompson, Dena 
Pesante, A. D. Church. 
Managers—A. Y. Meudell, C. L. 


Easton. 


Assistant Managers — Thea  Alts- 
taetter, Jesse Cretsinger, H. C. Blair. 

Reception—O. M. Simpson, H. M. 
Crawford, L. Johnson, J. F. Turner. 

Refreshment—Martha Graham, D. 
B. Ogle. 

Door—Ed Millard. 

D. P. Mason, chief of the stores de- 
partment, was down from Fresno dur- 
ing the month and was a welcome 
visitor to the Bakersfield office. Dave 
is looked upon as one of the old stand- 
bys here on account of his long and 
efficient work in connection with the 
rebuilding of the local street railway 
system. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in town for sev- 
eral days during the month in con- 
nection with different local subjects. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, was among the Fresno officials 
to pay the Bakersfield district a visit 
during the month. 

George Beatty, in charge of the stock 
and teaming, was in Bakersfield dur- 
ing the month looking after the local 
equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Carter were in 
Bakersfield for a day from Taft during 
the month, Jack having business with 
the local office and, Mrs. Carter took 
advantage of the chance to visit with 
local friends. 

Jack Nelson, superintendent of the 
Kern Canyon power plant, and Mrs. 
Nelson were visitors in the Bakersfield 
office during the month. After the re- 
cent rains and warm weather, Jack re- 
ports the plains are a beautiful sight 
and wild flowers are beginning to 
bloom. For the next few weeks the 
Kern River Canyon will be one of the 
most popular places with sightseers 
and automobilists in the county. 

Doc Radford, one of the crew of the 
Kern River Canyon plant, was a visitor 
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to the Bakersfield office during the 
month, making the trip on his new 
motorcycle. 

Ed Millard, of the consumers de- 
partment, purchased a new Overland 
automobile during the month. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was down from Fresno during the 
month, and in company with Electrical 
Superintendent C. L. Easton of this 
territory, made a trip of inspection 
throughout the entire southern division 
of the system. 

Odin Bickerdike has returned to the 
Bakersfield office aíter completing a 
commission in the San Luis Obispo 
district. Bick says he is glad to be 
in the home office again. 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson made a 
business trip to Fresno during the past 
month. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
was in the districts in the northern 
part of the valley during the month, to 
supervise new work in his department. 

F. H. Klipple went to Los Angeles 
over Washington's Birthday to attend 
the annual gathering of the Iowans in 
the southern part of the state. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter de- 
partment, was in Bakersfield during 
the month. 

It is being rumored that W. A. 
McDougall, the handsome operator at 
the Famosa substation, is soon to have 
a bungalow on his territory and an- 
other rumor is to the effect that Walt 
has already picked upon a helpmate to 
do the work and bake the bread, and 
he is only waiting for the erection of 
the little home before the minister man 
says the fateful words. Living in a 
tent and eating out of a can of pork 
and beans grows tiresome, Walt be- 
lieves, but soon things will be better. 

A. G. Carpenter, operator at the Mid- 
way sub, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month, spending the time visiting 
with friends in Bakersfield, where he 
is well acquainted owing to his long 
residence in the county. Relief Opera- 
tor P. C. McCorkle handled the station 
during his absence. 

The Midway district was treated to 
a real live snowstorm during the re- 
cent stormy period and the boys on 
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the west side enjoyed themselves 
frolicking in nature's beautiful. 


On his recent trip to this district, 
General Superintendent Quinn was 
presented with a bountiful mess of 
mushrooms by Operator McDougall of 
the Famosa sub. The mushroom is 
very plentiful around Famosa and Mac 
has been treating his friends to the 
delicacy. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was 
in the district from Fresno during the 
month. 


Messrs. Minor and Furman made a 
trip to the west side and to Famosa 
and Strathmore for work on the subs. 
While on the west side they got caught 
in one of the little rainstorms and be- 
gan to think they would have to stay 
in the domain of Jack Carter until next 
summer. 
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The genial gas superintendent out on the job. 
How Ace looks when he is rooting into the 
trouble that sometimes arises. This picture was 
taken at the San Luis Obispo works last sum- 

er. 
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C. L. Easton has been enjoying the 
rain and wind, as it gives him a chance 
to show his speed, but he has about 
decided that he can have too much of 
a good thing. 


Dave Ogle and Nathan Noble were 
busy running a line in the Kern River 
helds on one of the breezy days this 
month and claim they had to use an- 
chors to keep from being blown down 
into the canyons. They got through 
safely but when Duke Gillespie went 
out to bring them home he could not 
find them for the dust; not that they 
made the dust. The wind was guilty. 
He finally climbed up to the top of 
one of the hills to take observations 
and located them and went to their 
rescue. 


Art Church is some poppy hunter 
and always comes home with a ma- 
chine full of them. We also notice 
that he needs several fair assistants 
when he goes out on an expedition of 
this kind and always locates the best 
fields a long ride from town. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Sickness in the family of Master 
Mechanic Mickelberry, which neces- 
sitated the quarantining of the resi- 
dence, gave the M. M. an enforced 
week's layoff during the month. Dis- 
tasteful as it was to Mick, it did no 
good to complain, and he was com- 
pelled to sit around the house until 
the medicos turned him loose. During 
his absence, Assistant Emerton, with 
the aid of C. P. Thomas, kept things 
moving satisfactorily in the mechan- 
ical department. 

Conductor E. Warren was com- 
pelled to remain off duty for several 
days during the month on account of 
the serious illness of his mother. 

'The old war veteran, Motorman Nel- 
son, drove out to the goose and duck 
country for a last hunt before the sea- 
son closed and had to content himself 
with a small bag. He says that at the 


end of the season the birds were flying 


higher and faster than usual. He has 
oiled up his trusty shooting iron and 


safely laid it away on the shelf to await 


the coming of another season. 
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Miss Edith Parker, the receiving 
cashier of the street railway depart- 
ment, was remembered with a hand- 
some present by the boys during the 
holidays. 


Motorman Washburn and his father 
have taken a small ranch on the Rose- 
dale road. The elder Washburn is 
superintending the work on the place 
and Charlie puts in all of his spare 
time helping out. 


Much sympathy is being expressed 
for Motorman Alex Combs on account 
of a very unfortunate accident that be- 
fell his 20-year-old son. The gas tank 
on the boy’s motorcycle exploded and 
so severely injured his left hand that 
the amputation of the member was 
necessary. The boy stood the opera- 
tion well and is now well on the road 
to recovery. 


Conductor A. Brown has moved 
from the Crandall home to his new 
residence on 13th Street. 


Conductor A. Spear after a three- 
weeks’ leave of absence on account of 
sickness, is again back on his run and 
is feeling as fit as a fiddle. 


The stork left a ten-pound boy at 
the home of Conductor Harry Shaffer 
during the latter part of January. The 
mother and son are doing splendidly 
but some fear is being entertained for 
the father on account of his greatly 
increased happiness and the big smile 
he continually wears. The boys are 
afraid he is going to burst for joy. 


Painter Cuzen of the Fresno district 
has done a fine job on the street cars 
and the rolling stock is now the object 
of many admiring eyes on account of 
its bright new appearance. 


Territory of the 


San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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